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‘Tones of Peace and Good Will 


By Philip Hubert Frohman* 


HE chief glory of the exterior 

of Canterbury Cathedral is the 

central tower, known as the An- 
gel Tower. It is our hope that the 
chief glory of the exterior of Wash- 
ington Cathedral may be its central 
tower, which will be known as the 
Gloria in Excelsis Tower. Therefore, 
our Cathedral also will have an Angel 
Tower, as it is named for that great 
song of the Angels ‘‘Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men,’’ or as another 
translation has it ‘‘Glory be to God 
on high, and on earth peace to men of 
good will.’’ 

This song with which the Angels 
concluded their good tidings of great 
joy has rung down the ages. Every 
day it is said or sung by an inereasing 
number of Christians who welcome 
Our Lord as He comes to them in 
Holy Communion. While we rejoice 
in the thought that this great hymn 


*Member of Messrs. Frohman, Robb and Little, 
architects for Washington Cathedral, Mr. Frohman 
contributes a thoughtful and timely article on the 
spiritual significance of the Gloria in Excels:s 
Tower—FEditor’s Note. 


of praise encircles the world as it 
rotates each day, yet it is hard to be 
joyful as we realize that never since 
the Angels announced the birth of Our 
Lord has there been a time when 
there has been greater need of peace 
on earth than there is right now. 
Whether we use the translation 
which gives ‘‘on earth peace, good 
will toward men’’ or ‘‘on earth peace 
to men of good will,’’ we know that 
we cannot have peace on earth until 
there are a sufficient number of men 
of good will. Plans for disarming, 
Leagues of Nations, and World Courts 
will avail nothing until the nations of 
the earth are guided by men of good 
will. The peace which results from 
such good will cannot be obtained by 
external legislation. This peace on 
earth can come only as men’s hearts 
are filled with love of the Prince of 
Peace. It is the Church alone which 
can bring to men this love of Our 
Lord and a sufficiently powerful de- 
sire to follow His teachings. There- 
fore, it is the Chureh alone which can 
bring to this sad and weary world 
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“GLORIA IN EXCELSIS” OR CENTRAL TOWER RISING ABOVE THE SOUTH TRANSEPT 
This sketch by Messrs. Frohman, Robb & Little, architects for Washington Cathedral, shows the next large 


unit in the building program. 


that peace of which the Angels sang. 
As again the clouds of war hang 


greater darkness each day, our 
low over the earth with 


thoughts turn to the hope of building 
apparently on Mount Saint Alban, a Cathedral 
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tower which will catch the sunlight 
which is always above the clouds. It 
would seem that there is no time like 
the present when the building of such a 
symbol of peace on earth could have 
more significance. 

When we consider what the Com- 
munists have done in Russia and what 
they have recently done in Spain, we 
feel that one of the hopeful signs that 
such a thing may not take place here 
is the fact that some people in the 
United States have faith to build 
monumental churches. 

Of all of these indications of faith 
in the continuity of the Church and 
in the regeneration of a materialistic 
civilization, one of the most convincing 
is the great Cathedral being built in 
the Capital of the Nation. The very 
fact that, while churches and works 
of Christian art created by the faith 
of past centuries are being destroyed 
on the other side of the Atlantic, such 
an effort to create a great work of 
Christian art is being made on this 
side of the Atlantic gives us fresh 
hope that Christian civilization in this 
country may not be destroyed but that 
it may triumph and endure. Although 
we may pass through great tribula- 
tion, yet if a sufficient proportion of 
our people are firm in their faith, it 
will endure. 

The power of faith is unlimited. 
Lack of faith or sincerity is mani- 
fested in weak, false, and flimsy archi- 
tecture. But a strong, sincere, beau- 
tiful, and enduring faith is sure to ex- 
press itself in vital, truthful, beauti- 
ful, and monumental architecture. A 
tower is always a symbol of some- 
thing. It may symbolize false pride, 
a domineering personality, or the de- 
sire for temporal power. On _ the 
other hand, when its design and build- 
ing is inspired by faith, it may be- 
come one of the most convincing sym- 
bols of our faith in the power and 
sovereignty of Christ and in the fact 
that the Chureh which He founded 
will endure to the end of the world. 


Those portions of Washington Ca- 
thedral which have been built were 
erected to fulfill the immediate and 
future practical requirements of the 
Cathedral. The fact that they are 
built in an enduring manner demon- 
strates our faith that this Cathedral 
will continue to serve its purpose for 
centuries. Great as is their demon- 
stration of faith and love, yet to build 
the central tower at this time would 
be a still greater expression of faith. 
It would not only show faith in the 
completion and usefulness of the Ca- 
thedral, it would also show faith in 
the usefulness and necessity of things 
which a materialist might call useless. 

Some people say that peals of bells 
are unnecessary and that a tower on 
a modern Cathedral is useless. How- 
ever, few people have suggested that 
the dome of the Capitol, the Lincoln 
Memorial, or the Washington Monu- 
ment are useless appendages in this 
practical age. George Washington was 
a great and a good man. He looked 
forward to a Cathedral or a ‘‘church 
for national purposes’’ in the Nation’s 
Capital. If we have built a great 
monument to a great President and 
the Father of our Country, how much 
more should we desire to build here 
an outstanding monument to Christ, 
the King and Redeemer of the human 
race? What more fitting tribute to 
Him could we build than a great tow- 
er, rising far above other monuments 
and secular structures? If we believe 
that this Nation was founded by 
Christian men and if we believe that 
it will continue to be a Christian 
country, let us say so with the central 
tower of a Christian Cathedral which 
will dominate the landscape for miles 
around. The Gloria in Excelsis Tow- 
er would be the greatest of all peace 
monuments, as it would demonstrate 
our faith in Him Who alone can bring 
peace on earth. 

Although this tower is of moderate 
height, yet it will be the most domi- 
nating structure for a radius of many 
miles, as the elevation of Mount Saint 
Alban will lift it well above the top 
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of the Washington Monument. Let 
those who have seen from a distance 
the Choir and North Transept of our 
unfinished Cathedral looming up on 
the horizon picture to themselves the 
effect of a tower which will rise to a 
height of approximately twice that of 
the existing portion of the fabric. 
One of the most beautiful and effee- 
tive Cathedral towers in the world is 
the Angel Tower of Canterbury Ca- 
thedral, which was completed in the 
15th century. Of this lovely tower, 
one writer says, ‘‘This is one of the 
most perfect structures that Gothic 
architecture, inspired by the loftiest 


CENTRAL TOWER OF 


Elevation and original design 


by Bodley and 
Vaughan—1907. 


1936-1937 


purpose that ever stimulated the work 
of any art, has produced.’’ Another 
writer says, ‘‘It may be surpassed in 
height but m beauty never.’”’ 

The central tower of Canterbury 
Cathedral is approximately two hun- 
dred and thirty-five feet high. In the 
earlier designs for Washington Cathe- 
dral, the central tower was approxi- 
mately two hundred and _ fifty-eight 
feet high. Although this was higher 
than Canterbury, vet as Washington 


WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


Elevation of revised design by Robb & 


Little—-1936. 


Frohman, 
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THE SQUARE TOWER OF GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL DOMINATES THE SEVERY VALLEY 


Forming a ‘“‘spiritual lighthouse” 
I 


Cathedral is more lofty and is on a 
larger scale than Canterbury, the cen- 


tral tower, as shown on the model 
made from the preliminary designs of 
the original architects, is not as high 
in proportion to the other dimensions 
of the Cathedral and therefore does 
not appear to be as lofty as such 
finely proportioned towers as those of 
Canterbury, Lincoln, Gloucester, and 
Worcester. 

According to the most recent re- 
vised design by the present architects 
of Washington Cathedral, the central 
tower rises approximately two hun- 
dred and eighty feet above the highest 
level of the grade adjacent to the 
Nave. This marked increase in height 
will cause the proportions of the tower 
to be as well related to the Cathedral 
and to be as dominating in effect as 


for the surrounding neighborhood through the centuries. 


are the most perfectly proportioned 
English central towers. From certain 
distant points of view, the Cathedral 
and its towers will have a command- 
ing effect which will remind one of 
erag-crowning Durham.’’ Although 
the towers of Washington Cathedral 
will not have the stern military air 
which is possessed by the towers of 
Durham Cathedral, which has _ been 
called ‘‘half Chureh of God, half castle 
’gainst the Scot,’’ and although they 
may remind one of the more gentle 
beauty of the lovely towers of Wor- 
eester and Gloucester yet they will 
have a streneth and vigor suggesting 
the Chureh Militant and which may 
remind us that Washington Cathedral 
may be both a Church of God and also 
a spiritual castle—not ‘‘’gainst the 
Seot’’ but against all forees which 


“e 
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CHIEF GLORY OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 
Which will find its counterpart in the ‘Gloria in Excelsis”’ 


could destroy religion in our land. 
We feel that it is most fortunate 

that the founders of Washington Ca- 

thedral and the original architects 
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IS THE “ANGEL TOWER” 
Tower on Mount Saint Alban. 


adopted as their ideal the typical 
English Cathedral, with its dominat- 
ing central tower and two smaller 
western towers. For a Cathedral crown- 
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ing a hill, this is a much finer com- 
position than that of the typical 
French Cathedral with its lofty roofs 
and western towers. From the outset, 


WORCESTER CATHEDRAL’S GRACEFUL TOWER WAS COMPLETED IN 
Crowning ‘‘the largest and most beautiful building the man of that age knew how to build.” 


1374 


in preparing the revised designs and 
working drawings for Washington 
Cathedral, we have endeavored to 
develop the design in such manner as 
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GREY TOWERS OF DURHAM STAND ON A ROCKY PROMINENCE 
Recalling Sir Walter Scott's lines, ‘“‘Half Church of God, half castle ‘gainst the Scot”’ 


to realize the ideals and vision of its 
founders. 

[his tower is in no sense a copy cf 
any Medieval Cathedral tower. It 
differs from other Cathedral towers to 
as great a degree as they differ from 


each other. 


‘ 


If it has what might be 
called ‘‘a facial expression’’ which 
reminds one of some of the more 
highly developed English Gothic tow- 
ers, it is merely because the design 
has been developed from the same 
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basic principles and it has been our 
hope that this tower may bring to 
men’s hearts the same message. 

In the accompanying illustrations, 
we show an elevation of the design for 
the central tower made by Messrs. 
Bodley and Vaughan, the architects 
who prepared the original preliminary 
designs for the Cathedral. An idea 
as to how the scheme for the central 
tower has grown in height and width 
and has been developed in its various 
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features may be gained from compar- 
ing with this original design the ae- 
companying elevation of the most re- 
cent revised design we made during 
the summer of 1986. The perspective 
drawing is a sketch we made in 1929 
to illustrate one of our revised de- 
signs for the South Transept and cen- 
tral tower. Sinee then, we have pre- 
pared working drawings and a model 
for the South Transept in which we 
made many changes. Also, we have 


wa 


Courtesy of Canadian Geographic Journal 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 


Photographed from a model, it is now under construction (see article beginning on page 17). 
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DERRICKS AWAIT SIGNAL TO BEGIN BUILDING OF THE TOWER 
View of North Transept and Great Choir of Washington Cathedral made from roof of National Bureau of 


Standards laboratory a mile away by astrographic lens designed by Dr. I. C. 


made working drawings for the cen- 
tral tower ineorporating further revi- 
sions which give greater strength and 
simplicity of design. We have not 
yet had time to make a perspective 
illustration of our last scheme for the 
tower but hope to be able to do so in 
the near future. Should there be any 
prospect that the building of the tow- 
er may proceed during the coming 
year, we should make an accurate 
scale model so that its effect may be 
studied from various points of view 
before we complete the final detail 
drawings. 

In 1921 when we began the working 
drawings for the foundations and 
erypts west of the Bethlehem Chapel, 
it was necessary for us to determine 
tentatively the increased dimensions 
for the central tower. This had to be 
done in order to compute the weight 
of the tower and the dimensions and 
weight of the Crossing piers so we 


Gardner. 


could design the foundations and foot- 


ings. The total weight of the tower 
from the top of the pinnacles down 
to the bases of the piers in the erypts 
we found to be approximately sixty- 
four million pounds. This  ineludes 
a peal of bells or carillon together 
with a big base bell of approximately 
five times the weight of ‘‘the mighty 
Dunstan bell’’ in the Angel Tower of 
Canterbury. 

In the erypt beneath the Crossing 
is the Chapel of St. Joseph of Ari- 
mathea. The four cireular piers in 
this Chapel have a diameter of more 
than twenty-four feet. This impres- 
sive size is due to the task which they 
must fulfill in bearing the weight of 
the Crossing and central tower for 
centuries to come. Directly above 
these huge circular piers are the clus- 
tered piers of the Crossing. From the 
size of these piers and the dimensions 
of the Crossing arches, which have 
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recently been completed, one must 
realize that they are built to support 
the weight of a lofty and massive 
tower. However, when one looks at 
these piers and arches, one does not 
think of mere dead weight but rather 
of strength and of a vigorous move- 
ment upward which is continued by 
the tower above. Although this up- 
ward growth is terminated by the 
pinnacles of the tower, yet it does not 
seem to end, for, although stone pin- 
nacles serve the practical purpose of 
adding weight at points which in- 
crease the stability of the structure, 
yet a pinnacle, when rightly designed, 
does not suggest a downward press- 
ing weight but seems to point upward, 
raising our thoughts to things eternal. 

The carved vauiting bosses of the 
high vault in the Nave, Crossing, and 
Choir represent and symbolize the ar- 
ticles of the Creed. It seems fitting 
that the Ascension should be repre- 
sented in the central boss of the 
vaulted ceiling of the Crossing above 
which the tower ascends toward Heav- 
en. This vaulting has just been com- 
pleted and the carving of the bosses 
will be under way soon. Above the 
Crossing, the vaulting is protected 
from the weather by a temporary roof 
visible from the exterior. It is our 
hope that this unsightly temporary 
work may not be required for long 
but that the tower may be under 
course of construction in the near 
future. After all the efforts and sac- 
rifices which have been made to 
resume construction since the worst 
of the depression passed, it would 
seem tragic if construction should be 
shut down again now that better times 
have come. 

It was originally expected that the 
central tower would cost about $1,- 
600,000. However, in view of the 
work now completed and our endeavor 
to design this tower in as logical a 
manner as the more highly developed 
English Gothie central towers, where- 
in the effort has been made to obtain 
the maximum of strength and perma- 
nenece without unnecessary weight, 


we are glad to find from the careful 
estimate prepared from our working 
drawings that the total cost of com- 
pleting this tower will be approximate- 
ly $650,000. 

The most beautiful Cathedral tow- 
ers do not suggest pride or earthly 
ambition. On the contrary, they sug- 
gest a triumphant humility and that 
spiritual beauty which can be attained 
only through sacrifice. Many a tower 
which has been the crowning beauty 
of a Medieval church and which for 
centuries has caused men to lift their 
hearts up unto the Lord has been 
made possible mainly through sacrifice. 
Perhaps the building of this Gloria 
in Excelsis Tower may be made pos- 
sible by a gift which may mean a real 
sacrifice. If so, it will be a more fit- 
ting symbol of Our Lord Who died 
on the Cross for us. As this tower 
is lifted up into the air, it will remind 
us of Him Who said, ‘‘I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto me.’’ In- 
deed, it is only as men are drawn 
unto Him that we can have that peace 
on earth and good will toward men 
for which we pray when we sing the 
Gloria in Excelsis. 


THE TOWER OF LINCOLN CATHEDRAL 
“Triumphant humility and spiritual beauty” 





“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men” 


By Gerald W. O’Connor 


unknown to any man, yet for that very reason known to many millions of 

men. Marking this solemn spot, made possible by the makers of War, is 
a ponderous block of glistening marble, beautifully proportioned, its starkness 
relieved by sc ulpture of noble simplicity. The inscription records that here on this 
gentle slope surveying the city of Washington is commemorated the supreme and 
sanguinary sacrifice of “an American soldier known but to God.” 

On another hill overlooking the Capital are rising the buttressed limestone 
walls of Washington Cathedral, dedicated to the memory of One Who also laid 
down His life for Mankind, and designed to render every service it can to the 
cause for which that sacrifice was made. Slowly and thoughtfully the work has 
gone on until now it is time to carry the great central tower—the Gloria in 
Excelsis Tower—to its superb height. 

How casual that statement sounds! It is time. 

Not simply to raise the sum which will employ men to fashion a great square 
column of stone, beautiful as it will be, but time to rear on this hilltop, which 
commands the city of our national destiny, an enduring monument to the Prince 
of Peace,—a monument that may be seen by all who will lift their eyes; a monu- 
ment to remind this nation that Jesus Christ died so that men might have Life and 
Peace on earth and have them more abundantly; a monument to remind mothers 
that their sons’ birthright is Peace and Opportunity, not wanton Death and mutila- 
tion; a monument to remind our legislators that America wants what its founders 
left Europe to establish on these shores, Liberty and Peace. 

At this time, when War tramps noisily through Spain leading its silent partner, 
Death, and the sparks from its heels are flying wildly over Europe’s waiting bonfire 
of destruction, there is urgent need that this tower be built. For it is a symbol, 
with a meaning more vital and more needed than any other in this world, a message 
of Brotherhood and Love, expressed with the ageless power of inspired architecture, 
the salient portion of a vision caught and held in enduring stone and conceived in 
the service of Man. Like a constant beacon it will stand, warning the nation and 
its navigators of dangerous shoals and pointing the way to safe anchorage. 

Rising more than a hundred feet higher than the Washington Monument from 
a site unparalleled in any city of the world, visible for miles in all directions, 
four-square, majestic, its perfect proportions and beautiful bells will proclaim to 
eye and ear more movingly than any other structure in the country both a hymn of 
praise to the Father of our fathers, “Glory to God in the highest,” and a reassur- 
ance to the sons of those fathers that there may be “on earth peace, good will 
toward men.” Outstanding, inspiring by day, dramatically illuminated by night, 
its benediction will spread from this National Capital gradually to the ends of 
the earth. 

Aside, then, from the fact that immediately continued construction will save 
several hundreds of thousands of dollars from the originally estimated cost, is it not 
imperative that in the name of all Humanity this Tower of Peace be provided now 
so that its steadying influence may begin at once—lest we be compelled in the near 
or distant future to erect at Arlington more Tombs to many more unknown soldiers? 

The fearful price already paid must not have been paid in vain. Come, let 
us build it now. 


N= FAR from Washington Cathedral rests, in everlasting peace, a man 
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Photo by permission of National Geographic Society 
CATHEDRAL IN WINTER SETTING 
Association, who admired this picture on the cover of the 
Christmas cards, will be interested to know that it will be 
series already in preparation. Many requests for special 
autumn. Total receipts for the Christmas cards in 1936 ran 


ci », thus helping provide the necessary “‘living endowments 
maintaining the work of the Cathedral Foundation as authorized by charter from Congress The 
of the National Cathedral Association wish to thank each and every patron of the 


ment and to send them all good wishes for the New 


THE SANCTUARY AND GREAT CHOIR OF WASHINGTON 
Thousands of friends of the National Cathedral 
box containing the 1936 series of Cathedral 
included as one of the subjects in the 1937 
orders on this subject were received last 
10 per cent ahead of the receipts in 1 fo 
officers 
Christmas Card Depart- 
Year. 





Liverpool’s Epoch-Making Cathedral” 


By Philip J. Turner, F.R.I.B.A., F.R.A.L.C. 
Professor in the Department of Architecture in McGill University 


O England the erection of Liver- 

pool Cathedral marks an epoch in 

the annals of the country’s ar- 
chitecture. It is the most brilliant 
piece of ecclesiastical design since the 
Middle Ages, and the ultimate realiza- 
tion of the enterprise is a matter of 
national interest. 

The building is the third Anglican 
Cathedral to be built in England since 
the Reformation: St. Paul’s, London; 
and Truro, in Cornwall, being the 
other two. 

Liverpool will when completed be by 
far the largest of any Cathedral in 
Great Britain, being half as large 
again as St. Paul’s and five times the 
size of Truro. As a Christian church 
building it will be excelled in size only 
by St. Peter’s, Rome, Seville in Spain, 
Milan in Italy, and St. John the Di- 
vine, New York. In its interior, how- 
ever, Liverpool will rank as the high- 
est in Christendom, the height of its 
vaulting being 173 feet as against 130 
in New York, and its overall length, 
619 feet, will exceed that of New York 
by 18 feet. 

The romantic story of how Sir Giles 
Gilbert Scott came to be chosen as the 
architect is now well known. Suffice it 
to say, that at the age of twenty-one, 
and while still serving his articles, his 
design won first place in an open com- 
petition. The award was made in 1903 
and it was in the latter part of the 
same year that the first building con- 


tract was let. Since that time the work 
has gone forward without a break. 

For the first four years Mr. G. F. 
Bodley, the greatest exponent of Gothic 
architecture, was associated with Mr. 
Seott, but after his death in 1907, Mr. 
Scott was given complete charge of the 
work. Because the building has taken 
so long to erect, Sir Giles has had the 
opportunity to design every detail him- 
self, whether it has been the heaviest 
masonry or the smallest and most deli- 
cate piece of furniture. Consequently 
one finds existing throughout that har- 
mony and good taste which arise from 
the master mind of a great artist in- 
fluencing and controlling everything 
about the building. 

The Cathedral has been built in see- 
tions, each part being completed in 
every detail before the next is under- 
taken. The first portion to be erected 
was the Lady Chapel, which in itself is 
as large as a good sized church (120 
feet by 3314 feet wide). This Chapel 
was opened in 1910, and the second 
contract comprising the Chancel, Chap- 
ter House and Eastern Transepts was 
undertaken immediately afterwards. 
This part of the building was opened 
by King George V in July, 1924, and 
it was on this occasion that the archi- 
tect at the age of forty-one received his 
knighthood. In the following year, 
building operations to cost $1,750,000 
and comprising the contract for the 
large ‘‘Central Space,’’ Western Tran- 


*Forwarded to THm CATHEDRAL AGE with Christmas greetings from the author, this article is re- 


printed by his courtesy and with permission of the editors of The Canadian Geographic Journal, who also 
generously loaned the engravings for the striking illustrations. The photographs are the work of the Cathe- 
dral photographer, Stewart Bale of the Liverpool Committee, owners of the copyright. Acknowledgment is 
made to Mr. Bale and the others who extended this gracious cooperation. The points of the compass have 
been used throughout the article in their liturgical sense. Owing to the exigencies of the site, the orienta- 
tion of Liverpool Cathedral is more nearly south and north than east and west. * * * The illustrations 
with this article appear in the following order: (1) Central Space looking east as it will appear when 
completed. The architect considers the most dramatic moment in the building of the Cathedral will be 
the removing of the temporary wall that has occupied the centre arched opening since 1924; (2) the 
Choir looking east—with width of 72% feet, this Choir is greater than that in any other Cathedral. 
Pink stone, silver grey oak, marble floors and stained glass create rich colour effects. The “Te Deum” 
window behind the Altar is the largest in England; (3) the Reredos as seen from the North Choir 
Aisle—65 feet high and 48 feet wide, of sandstone partially gilt, it is structurally part of the east wall 
with carved panels depicting the principal events in the Life of Our Lord; (4) construction view from 
the southeast showing double Transepts with main entrance Porch between them. The Tower rises only 
to 170 feet in this photograph or one-half of its future height——Epr1ror’s Nore. 
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septs, and two connecting porches were 
commenced. This work has been going 
on without interruption for the last 
eleven years, and it is expected that 
the work in its completed form will be 
handed over to be used in 1938. Then 
the Nave and Tower will still remain 
to be built—the crowning accomplish- 
ment of which, it is hoped, will take 
place by 1945. 

In choosing St. James’ Mount for a 
site the committee has been particu- 
larly fortunate. It is about 150 feet 
above the river, and about a mile away 
from the commercial centre of the city. 
Furthermore there is an open space 
around which gives unobstructed views 
on all sides—the dominating mass of 
the building overtopping everything in 
the vicinity. 

On the land or north side of the site 
exists an abandoned quarry. This is 
about 80 feet below that portion of the 
site on which the Cathedral stands, and 
was some years ago converted into a 
cemetery. The fact that the old rock 


face of the quarry is covered with trees 


and bushes not only gives a very effec- 
tive contrast to the red sandstone of 
the building, but also serves to accen- 
tuate the commanding height of the 
Choir, Tower and Transepts. 

Since the principal views of the ex- 
terior are from the north and south, it 
was found desirable to break away 
from the old tradition of focussing at- 
tention on the west end. The north 
and west facades have in consequence 
been treated as the main elevations, 
with the east and west subsidiary to 
them. It will be noticed that the archi- 
tect has minimized and almost wholly 
abrogated the interior function of these 
Transepts by utilizing the area they 
oceupy to form a great ‘‘Central 
Space’’ at the Crossing beneath the 
Tower, which is unimpeded by piers or 
divisions of any kind. 

The providing of such a large ‘‘ Cen- 
tral Space’’—for which no appropriate 
ecclesiastical name as yet appears to 


*See page 11 for photograph of the model.— 
EpD1ITor’s NOTE. 
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have been found—was the one impor- 
tant stipulation of the original scheme. 
Accommodation was asked for a con- 
gregation of 3,000 persons, who would 
be able on special occasions to hear and 
see a preacher and join in the acts of 
worship. This unusual requirement 
has in fact set the seale for the build- 
ing, and the size of the whole project 
in its correct relation thereto has re- 
sulted in the building working out 
larger than was originally contemplat- 
ed by the promoters. This ‘‘ Central 
Space’’ has a length of 201 feet and a 
width of 73 feet. This area is 114 
times larger than that under the dome 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. 

No building in the process of erec- 
tion has departed so radically from the 
original design as Liverpool Cathedral. 
The architect with ‘‘his constant thirst 
for perfection’’ has modified the plans 
as the work has proceeded, and the Ca- 
thedral, as carried out, is the product 
of a man whose mind has never ceased 
to develop. As a result the Cathedral 
has that dynamic quality which all 
great buildings, irrespective of style, 
inevitably possess. The greatest change 
of all has been the substitution of one 
large Central Tower for twin towers 
over the Eastern Transepts. 

This Central Tower is the glory and 
principal feature of the whole design 
and is on a scale never before attempt- 
ed.* At present (June, 1936) it rises 
to a height of 188 feet, but when com- 
pleted it will be 331 feet above floor 
level, or 347 feet above the level of 
St. James Road. This is 50 feet higher 
than the Peace Tower at Ottawa. On 
plan it has an overall width of 95 feet, 
with walls 1114 feet thick at its base. 
It is difficult to visualize what such fig- 
ures represent, though it may be point- 
ed out that its interior width of 72 feet 
is larger than the length of a full-sized 
tennis court. 

The completion of the Tower above 
the main roof was rendered possible in 
March, 1934, by Lord Vestey and his 
brother, Sir Edmund Vestey, who con- 
tributed the magnificent sum of £220,- 
000 ($1,100,000) for its erection as a 
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memorial to their parents. The tower 
is therefore to be known as the Vestey 
Tower. Not only will it be the domi- 
nant feature, but from a_ technical 
point of view it is the most difficult one 
in the whole design. An ideal tower 
must look perfectly proportioned when 
seen from far or near as well as from 
an angle, and it must give an impres- 
sion of solidity and stability. 

Though not apparent, the walls are 
given a slight batter to overcome the 
well known optical delusion that paral- 
lel vertical lines are not parallel. Apart 
from the size of the Tower, its out- 
standing feature is the gradual enrich- 
ment of the design as the top is 
reached: for it will culminate at its 
summit in almost a riot of elaborate 
detail. * * * 

The Tower vault erected at a height 
of 173 feet is a wonderful achievement 
and encloses an area of 4,208 sq. ft. 
When it is realized that the stonework 
in the vault itself weighs 560 tons, all 
of which had at first to be temporarily 
supported by a frame consisting of 
balks of timber, one can imagine the 
magnitude of the undertaking. In the 
centre of the vault an ‘‘eye’’—ten feet 
in diameter—has been formed, through 
which the bells will be hoisted. 

Liverpool Cathedral is being built on 
true Gothie principles, and it is in no 
way dependent on hidden steel work 
for its stability. Concrete, however, 
although unknown to Gothic builders, 
has been used for the outer roof as well 
as for the heating chamber ducts. Steel 
has been used instead of wood in the 
Tower because it is a better material, 
and owing to the size of the Tower it 
would have been impossible to carry a 
large peal of bells on wood in the cen- 
tre of the Tower. But there has been 
no concealment of function anywhere 
in the building, such as is the case with 
a modern sky-seraper where the walls 
are thin curtains hardly able to carry 
their own weight, the whole stability 
depending on concealed steelwork. The 
walls of the Tower as of the remainder 
of the building will be what they ap- 
pear to be—solid. Similarly the arches 
and vaults are of stone, built in a stone 


technique, and carry the weights they 
appear to support. 

The stone used is a local sandstone 
quarried at Woolton. It is a beautiful 
rose-pink.and weathers well. The rough 
blocks are brought by lorry to the site, 
sawn by electrically driven saws and 
worked and cut ‘to the size required 
within the building precincts, in the 
same manner as the Medieval Cathe- 
drals were built. * * * 

It may be said that no Cathedral has 
ever been built with the money of so 
great a number of people. It is not the 
work of a few individuals, but of hun- 
dreds of citizens regardless of creed, 
and Liverpool is thus the most demo- 
cratic Cathedral ever built. In addi- 
tion more than two hundred private 
donations have been made to special 
objects—one characteristic of many of 
the donors being their desire to remain 
anonymous. These gifts include the 
bells, the organ (including an endow- 
ment fund for the same), all the 
stained glass windows, the pulpit, choir 
stalls, font and cover, south and north 
porches, reredos, Chapter House, Lady 
Chapel entrance, Bishop’s throne, and 
one of the last—the Vestey Tower. 

It is estimated that the total cost of 
the building will be approximately £2,- 
100,000—or 1014 million dollars—a 
large sum, but small when compared 
with the cost of a modern battleship 
or a ‘‘Queen Mary.’’ Up to the pres- 
ent time with accumulated interest, the 
magnificent total of 114 million pounds 
has already been contributed to this 
outstanding building of the 20th cen- 
tury. 

Much still remains to be done before 
all is complete, but with a continuance 
of that courage and imagination, la- 
bour and self-sacrifice that has charac- 
terized all those who have been respon- 
sible for or connected with the build- 
ing during the last 36 years, it is hoped 
that the goal should be reached before 
many more years have passed. Then 
returning exiles and voyageurs from 
all parts of the Empire will see as they 
sail up the Mersey the Cathedral in the 
glory of completion, a building set on 
a hill ‘‘exceeding magnifical.’’ 





A New Guild of Cathedral Builders 


Formed in the Diocese of New Jersey Under the Leadership of 
Mrs. Ferdinand W. Roebling, Jr. 


By Elma Lawson Johnston 


VEN in these days of speed and 
EK stupendous building operations, 
erection of Cathedrals is, in 
most instances, a deliberate process. In 
the Middle Ages, the greatest era of Ca- 
thedral building in the world’s history, 
men were content to permit centuries 
to elapse between the beginning and 
completion of those magnificent struc- 
tures in Europe which are a glorious 
part of the whole world’s heritage. 
Though many years might pass be- 
fore they were brought to completion, 
this patient construction did not de- 
prive the people building them of their 
spiritual inspiration. Even in their 
unfinished state they expressed man’s 
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aspirations and his yearning for God. 
Through the long ages since then they 
have profoundly influenced countless 
millions. 

Our progress in Cathedral building 
in America may not be quite so slow 
today, but certainly many years will 
slip by before some of those now in 
course of erection are completed. It is 
quite probable that many now deeply 
concerned in the building of Trinity 
Cathedral, in Trenton, for the Diocese 
of New Jersey, will have passed away 
before that structure is entirely fin- 
ished. 

Yet all the while the incomplete fab- 
ric will stand an appealing witness to 


Photograph by Frederick T. Babbington 
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God and a challenge to His followers. 
Interest in finishing it will never be 
allowed to die, for there has been 
formed a continuing organization 
‘*pledged to the completion of Trinity 
Cathedral, to the Glory of God and for 
the salvation of men.’’ On October 5, 
1935, immediately following the cere- 
monies of the laying of the cornerstone, 
the Guild of Cathedral Builders of 
New Jersey was founded. Communi- 
eants of the Diocese, who had gathered 
on a beautiful autumn day for the 
service that marked the first actual 
construction on the Cathedral project, 
met at the request of Bishop Paul Mat- 
thews, in the Synod Hall. 

Hearts were lifted up in gratitude 
for the splendid beginning of the great 
work, made possible by the late Ferdi- 
nand W. Roebling, Jr., who had given 
a quarter of a million dollars for the 
building of the Crypt. 

There was at the same time a reali- 
zation that the successful culmination 
of the undertaking would be possible, 
not through the superb giving of one 
person or a few persons, but through 
the efforts of every individual member 
of the Diocese over a period of years. 
The handsome building is to cost at 
least $1,000,000 and as in Mediaeval 
days this sum will probably be raised 
slowly. Therefore the proposal of 
Bishop Matthews that a Guild of Ca- 
thedral Builders be formed seemed en- 
tirely fitting. He was elected honorary 
president. 

He is the successor of the Right Rev- 
erend John Scarborough who during 
his long and constructive administra- 
tion frequently emphasized the need 
for a Bishop’s Church which would be 
a center for all radiating activities of 
the Diocese and a means of prompting 
a deeper spiritual life among its com- 
muniecants. During his episcopacy 
Christ Church, Trenton, was estab- 
lished as the Pro-Cathedral. 

Shortly after the consecration of 
Bishop Matthews, new impetus was 
given to the Cathedral project when 
through his efforts the Cathedral 
Foundation was formed. Bishop Mat- 


thews holds the belief of Bishop Sear- 
borough in the necessity of a Cathe- 
dral for a richer and more fruitful 
diocesan life. 

Mrs. Ferdinand W. Roebling, Jr., 
was elected president of the Guild. 
Long before down town Trinity 
Church became the Cathedral of the 
Diocese, she was a generous and loyal 
member. 

Her husband, who died last June, 
was equally faithful to Trinity and 
served for years as a vestryman. A 
believer in the Cathedral program, 
upon the acceptance of his parish 
church as the Bishop’s Church by the 
Cathedral Foundation, he became a 
member of the then formed minor 
Chapter. 

The seventy-five year old center of 
town church, although beautiful archi- 
tecturally and rich in traditions, was 
utterly inadequate to serve the Diocese 
as a Cathedral. Ground for an enlarge- 
ment of the edifice and for erection of 
necessary diocesan buildings was not 
available except at prohibitive costs. 
For this reason half of a large city 
block in the western end of Trenton, 
immediately adjoining All Saints 
Church and its rectory, was acquired 
as a Cathedral site and the parishes of 
All Saints and Trinity were merged 
into a Cathedral parish. 

Mr. Roebling’s first gift to the Ca- 
thedral building was sufficient money 
to remodel the All Saints parish hall 
(which was the original All Saints 
Church) as a Synod Hall of great dig- 
nity and beauty. This was followed by 
his far more generous gift which made 
possible the building of the impressive 
Crypt. 

J. J. Thomas, a member of the 
Chapter and treasurer of the Cathe- 
dral, is treasurer of the Cathedral 
Builders Guild and the Reverend Rob- 
ert B. Gribbon, canon residentiary of 
Trinity, is the secretary. 








Architects’ drawing by the P. L. Fowler Company 

(on opposite page) showing the proposed Choir, 

Crossing and portion of Nave in Trenton Cathe- 

dral. The Bishop of New Jersey and the Chapter 
hope to begin construction soon. 
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Four types of memberships have 
been created. A contributing member 
is one who makes a single donation of 
any sum up to $100; a sustaining mem- 
ber is one who has pledged an annual 
subscription during his lifetime; a life 
member makes a single gift of any 
amount from $100 to $500 and a found- 
er contributes $500 or more. 

There are now more than 250 mem- 

bers of the Guild, representing many 
parishes and including thirty-one mem- 
bers of diocesan branches of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society. 
* Although the actual amount of cash 
in hand is less than $5,000, there is a 
substantial amount pledged. Mrs. 
Paul Matthews, wife of the Bishop, an- 
nounced her own personal pledge of 
$1,000 at one of the first meetings. 

Beside money pledges, there are 
others of memorial significance. The 
P. L. Fowler Company, arehitects of 
the Cathedral, have pledged a window 
in memory of the Reverend Milton A. 
Craft, for many years rector of Grace 
Episcopal Church, Trenton. Samuel 
Mountford, a member of the firm, is a 
vestryman of this church. Mrs. Roeb- 
ling will give a window in memory of 
Canon Schuyler, and the children of 
the late Mrs. Samuel Meredith Dickin- 
son have signified their intention of 
giving a window for her. 

Another gift has been received for a 
folding reredos or triptych in one of 
the Cathedral chapels to commemorate 
the Reverend William Reid Cross, late 
rector of Trinity Church, Elizabeth. 
Miss Helen Emerson, secretary to 
Bishop Matthews, has given forty 
ounces of silver to be converted into 
an appointment for one of the altars. 

When the superstructure of the Ca- 
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thedral is erected, there will be incor- 
porated in the fabric a collection of 
stones from the Holy Land, gathered 
by Bishop Matthews on his travels last 
year and other stones of historical in- 
terest. 

No formal campaign for funds has 
been launched by the Cathedral Build- 
ers Guild, because of the multiplicity 
of appeals at the present time. Rather 
the new group is devoting itself to the 
creation of wider contacts in the Dio- 
cese and a closer union of all the com- 
municants into an external congrega- 
tion of the Bishop’s Church. Thus it 
is hoped there will be a steadily grow- 
ing interest in the Cathedral itself and 
an inereased desire on the part of the 
individual communicants to see the 
fabric completed. Already the Diocese 
has shown signs of being more Cathe- 
dral conscious, and the Crypt has be- 
come the place around which diocesan 
activities center. 

Beneath its beautiful chancel, in one 
of the three vaults built under the 
sanctuary, lies the body of the beloved 
Right Reverend Ralph Ernest Urban, 
who served devotedly for three years 
as Suffragan Bishop of the Diocese. 
Ilis untimely death brought to a close 
thirty-five years of service to the 
Chureh in the neighborhood of the Ca- 
thedral, for he was the first and only 
rector of All Saints Church. 

The Right Reverend Wallace J. 
Gardner, former vicar of the Chapel of 
the Intercession in New York City, was 
consecrated Bishop Coadjutor of the 
Diocese of New Jersey in the Crypt on 
June 3, 1936. He succeeded the Right 
Reverend Albion W. Knight, who had 
retired some months before and has 
sinee died at his home in Florida. 


NOTE ON THE COVER 


THe CATHEDRAL AGE acknowledges co-operation of the Washington Times for permis- 
sion to reprint the unusual photograph which appears on the cover of this issue. Made 
by Mr. O. B. Troup, it shows three small worshipers kneeling before the Altar in the 
Children’s Chapel—George Rodman Lueas and Elizabeth Oat Lueas, children of Canon and 
Mrs. Albert Hawley Lucas of St. Albans Sehool, and Jane Freeman, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. William V. Freeman and granddaughter of the Bishop of Washington and Mrs. 
James E. Freeman. This photograph should be associated in the reader’s mind with the 
frontispiece on page 2 showing a reproduction in color of the stained glass window in the 
Children’s Chapel. 
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By a strange coincidence, the fu- 
neral of Mr. Roebling, the Cathedral’s 
greatest benefactor, was the first held 
in the Crypt. The simple and effective 
service of the Church was conducted 
by Bishop Matthews and Bishop Gard- 
ner, assisted by the Canon Vicar, the 
Reverend Frederick B. Halsey and 
Canon Gribbon. 

The influence of Cathedrals in the 
lives of men today will be brought 
home to the parishes during the com- 
ing year by an illustrated lecture on 
Cathedral building in America, pre- 
pared by Canon Gribbon and Canon 
Halsey. It tells the story of the Ca- 
thedrals of this country,—those in 
process of erection and those recently 
built,—and will be illustrated with lan- 
tern slides of these structures and 
others showing the progress on Trin- 
ity Cathedral from the laying of the 
cornerstone to the present time. 

Although no building operations are 
under way now, at the first annual 
meeting of the Cathedral Builders 
Guild, held on Armistice Day, Bishop 
Matthews urged construction, in the 
near future, of some portion of the 
superstructure, preferably the Cae- 
sarea Chapel, the Choir, Crossing and 
Transepts. The building committee 
has authorized Mr. Mountford to pre- 
pare these plans. 

The Caesarea or Jersey Chapel will 
be on the State Street side of the Ca- 
thedral, extending from the north am- 
bulatory between the North Transept 
and All Saints Chapel. It will be of 
limestone, matching the fabric of the 
Cathedral and will have a stone vault- 
ed ceiling. The chapel will be sixteen 
by thirty-two feet, with an apsidal 
Sanctuary. 

Intended primarily as a monument 


to all former bishops of New Jersey, 
there will be incorporated in the 
Caesarea Chapel special memorials to 
Bishops Croes, Doane, Odenheimer, 
Searborough, Knight and _ Urban. 
Stones from all the colonial parishes, 
of which there are twenty-one, will be 
set in the walls and the names of all 
the congregations in the Diocese will 
be perpetuated there. Likewise stones 
from the two Caesareas of the Holy 
Land, and from the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, the 
Chureh of the Nativity in Bethlehem, 
and from Nazareth, Jericho, Bethany, 
Jacob’s Well, Damascus, from St. 
Helier’s Chureh in the Isle of Jersey, 
Glastonbury, Canterbury and York, 
will also be incorporated in the walls. 


LOOKING THROUGH NORTH TRANSEPT ARCH 
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PRAYER FOR THE BUILDING OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL | 


LOED JESUS CHRIST, who hast taught us that all things are possible to him 

that believeth, and that Thou wilt favorably hear the prayer of those who asic in | 

Thy Name; we plead the fulfillment of Thy promise, and beseech Thee to hasten 
the building, in the Capital of this Nation, of Thy House of Prayer for all people. | 


Make speed to help us O Lord, whom with the Father and the Holy Spirit, we worship 
| and glorify as one God, world without end. Amen. 
ee — | 





The Hildrup Memorial Windows 


By Lawrence Saint 


NOTED painter had in his 
A studio a vacant canvas, which 

to him had undiscovered pos- 
sibilities as he mentally painted pic- 
ture after picture upon it. So the 
two double windows in the Parclose 
stairway in the North Transept of 
Washington Cathedral seemed to have 
great possibilities for stained glass. 
They have exquisite architectural sur- 
roundings with carved figures and 
beautiful detailing. They have an 
intimacy about them and are so near 
the eye and free from _ perspective 
that all details can easily be seen. 
The walls have a luminous twilight 
out of which the windows may glow 
like rich jewels. Thousands of pil- 
grims will naturally view them as they 
pass down into the Crypt Chapels. 

I prayed for guidance as I ap- 
proached the designing of these win- 
dows in memory of William Thomas 
Hildrup, Jr. After preliminary de- 
signs had been made, full sized trans- 
parencies in color were placed in the 
actual openings. These gave much 
the effect of stained glass. Following 
discussions with members of the Build- 
ing Committee and Mr. Frohman, of 
the Cathedral architects, the transpar- 
encies were revised, again put in place, 
and approved for fabrication. 

As one passes through the arched 
doorway he gets a full view of the 
first window, with scenes from the 
Life of Our Lord from the Gospel 
of St. John. It was natural that this 
window in color should be the most 
glorious—conceived in colors of jewel- 
like splendor, and if possible, be rem- 
iniscent of color in celestial Chartres 
and golden Leon. Accordingly, rubies 
of the most varied tints, with the 
greatest subtlety of striations, were 
selected. Sapphire blues of many 
tints with variations specially wrought 
by the glass blower to get the greatest 
effects of light radiation, were like- 


wise chosen. The same is true of 
topaz. Varied flesh tones, amethyst, 
and shades we call tokay grape were 
included. A_ special greenish-white 
with a hint of gold was first used in 
this window. Filming was especially 
studied to achieve shimmer and 
sparkle—to make the light entertain- 
ing as it came through the glass. 
Every detail of painting received the 
greatest care. 

The theme of the four subjects from 
the life of Our Lord, in the form of 
rectangular medallions, is Truth. The 
subjects are: Christ and Thomas, 
Christ and Jews in the Treasury, Our 
Lord and the Disciples, and Christ 
and Nicodemus. 

Our Lord is represented in each me- 
dallion, clothed in blue—for He came 
down from heaven, and topaz—to sym- 
bolize His glory, and crimson—He is 
our sin bearer. Behind His head is 
a halo with a cross form, used many 
centuries ago. 

The setting of the top two medal- 
lions is the Last Supper in the upper 
room, where drawn apart from a hos- 
tile and unbelieving world, Jesus 
spoke intimately to His disciples about 
eternal and spiritual things. To His 
disciples He said, ‘‘The Spirit of 
Truth will guide you into all truth,”’ 
and to St. Thomas, ‘‘I am the Truth.’’ 

Who has not wished he could have 
seen Our Lord as He preached on 
earth. We can only imagine with 
what majesty and serenity He sat and 
taught, and with what rapt interest 
hearers listened to His words. It was 
in the treasury of the Temple that 
He said, ‘‘The Truth shall make 
you free.’’ 

In ‘‘Nicodemus coming to Him by 
night’’ we have an intimate picture 
of Our Lord dealing with one whose 
heart was unsatisfied, and who was 
full of questionings about eternal veri- 
ties. Nicodemus had never heard 
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Harris & Ewing 
NORTH TRANSEPT PARCLOSE DEDICATED IN MEMORY OF WILLIAM T. HILDRUP, JR. 


This portion of the Cathedral fabric, including the sculptured stone screen, the two stained glass win- 

dows and the stairway leading to the Crypt Chapels, was dedicated on November 20th during a brief 

service conducted by the Bishop of Washington in the presence of Mrs. Florence N. Hildrup, the generous 

donor. and a few of her close friends. Music was furnished by the Cathedral boy choir. In summarizing 

Mr. Hildrup’s character, Bishop Freeman quoted the following words from the memorial inscription: “A 

high exemplar of the Christian virtues, a devout son of the Church, and loyal citizen of the State, a 
patron of the Arts, his wife pays loving tribute to his memory in this Parclose.” 
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FOUR LESSONS IN TRUTH FROM THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


such words. I have tried to picture 
him in a thoughtful mood, trying to 
understand, but questioning. ‘‘ He that 
doeth the Truth, cometh to the light,’’ 
is. the inscription. 


When one looks at a window he lit- 
tle realizes the struggles and even 
artistic battles entailed in its creation. 
In the upper right panel we have a 
powerful horizontal mass of color in 
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SUBJECTS DEPICT OPPOSITE OF TRUTH IN COMPANION WINDOW 


the table, in a medallion dominated 
by a vertical feeling. It was weeks, 
perhaps months, before this problem 
was solved by increasing the vertical 
feeling in the tablecloth. In the lower 


left panel another powerful horizontal 
mass had to be counteracted by little 
pillars in the background, and by put- 
ting blue in some of the garments 
to pull the background color down 
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into the composition. 

While the message is in the figures, 
the ornament and canopies ought to be 
like choirs of celestial colors singing 
Our Lord’s praises. 

The companion window, pitched in 
a cooler key, with more subdued 
yet richer coloring, is seen through 
the stone screen included in the 
memorial. It is appropriately more 
shadowy because of a buttress which 
comes between its exterior and the 
sky. 

The subjects depict just the oppo- 
site of Truth, namely Pilate and the 
Jews, Peter and the Damsel, Judas 
and Annas, and a group showing 
Caiaphas, Chief Priests and Phari- 
sees. 

In the top left hand medallion, 
representing Evasion, I have tried to 
show Pilate, a type of insincerity, in 
all of his unattractiveness. A study 
of reproductions of Roman sculptures 
gave me hints for the expression. 
Thorn crowned, bound, humiliated, 
suffering pain and bearing our re- 
proach—Jesus is shown majestic and 
serene, in contrast to cowardly Pilate 
who said, ‘‘Take ye Him and crucify 
Him, for I find no fault in Him,’’ to 
the agitated mob below who were ery- 
ing out for His crucifixion. 

In the top right panel, with the 
inscription ‘‘Judas Which Betrayed 
Him,’’ representing Treachery, I have 
tried to show Judas as a traitor, hypo- 
crite and thief. His hands are shown 
almost like claws, as bending over he 
greedily draws to his depraved self 
the thirty pieces of silver, the price of 
Him that was priced. The haughty 
Annas and two others appear standing 
above him, pleased and interested at 
the progress of their program of hate 
for Christ. 

In the bottom left panel, illustrat- 
ing Cowardice, the scornful little maid 
with finger pointed, asks the cringing 
Peter, the question shown in the in- 
scription, ‘‘Art Not Thou Also One 
of This Man’s Disciples?’’ followed 
by, ‘‘He Saith, I am Not.’’ I tried 
very hard to get just the expression 
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I wanted in St. Peter’s figure, and had 
particular difficulty with the lower 
hand, until someone posed and got 
just what I wanted—thumb extend- 
ed with little finger separated from 
the other fingers. 

Illustrating Casuistry, in the bot- 
tom right panel, I have shown the 
High Priest Caiaphas, as a dignified 
Jewish leader, addressing a council 
of Chief Priests and Pharisees, all 
of whom are filled with anger as they 
consider what to do with Jesus. Car- 
ried away with hate, they hear Caia- 
phas say—in the inscription—‘‘It is 
expedient for us that one man should 
die for the people.’’ 

While we have now gotten an idea 
of the iconography and _ location, 
there yet remain many other things 
of interest. More than one hundred 
studies of many kinds were made 
for the two memorial windows which 
are composed of one thousand two 
hundred and eighty pieces of glass. 

Windows such as these are sensitive 
to light, and change a thousand times 
as Nature parades her moods across 
the sky with storm clouds, fog, dawn, 
sunset, season changes, and location 
of the sun at any particular hour. 

As works of art, these and all win- 
dows have a range of light from total 
opacity to the lightest note, surpassing 
most artistic expressions in this re- 
spect. They have also a much wider 
and fuller color range, as light comes 
through them rather than being re- 
flected on them. 

From the creative standpoint it is 
interesting to realize that such earthy 
materials as lead and iron and copper 
can be used to convey such a spiritual 
and heavenly message. 

I had the joy of making the designs 
for these two windows, and nearly all 
of the cartoons, selecting, painting, 
and filming all the glass, firing most 
of it, and making the formulas for 
the glass and glass paint. All of the 
figures were drawn from life, and are 
therefore not archaic or extreme in 
posture or attitude. Many studies 
were made and much research work 
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was done in connection with the 
draperies. Most of the faces were 
evolved rather than made as portraits 
from life. 

In contrast to most things we see 
all about us today, these windows are 
hand wrought, from the blowing and 
fashioning of the glass on through 
to the leading together of the pieces 
of glass, no two of which are alike 
in shape or thickness. 

These windows were made of mate- 
rials not only from different parts of 
America (the sand comes from New- 
port, New Jersey), but from far 
China and the Federated Malay States 
—from Russia, Germany, Sweden, 
France, and England. Laborers, mi- 
ners, craftsmen, chemists, and artists 
all had a part in these windows. The 
task will not be in vain if those who 
see them feel not only a thrill of 
pleasure but also a sense of adoration 
for Our Lord in beautiful Washington 
Cathedral. 


| 
| 
| 
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AN APPRECIATIVE LETTER 
December 3, 1936. 


Enclosed you will please find my 
check for five dollars, which amount it 
affords me a pleasure to contribute to 
the National Cathedral Association. 
Each time that THr CATHEDRAL AGE 
comes to me, I feel that I have been 
the recipient of a beautiful gift! 

I am deeply appreciative of the wis- 
dom and eare with which the pages of 
this book have been assembled. Its il- 
lustrations are works of photographic 
art and its reading contents are a 
spiritual stimulus to the hearts of men! 

May the joy of the Christmastide 
abide with you. 

AveusTA ADELINE FIsuH, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


it ts tt eet tet nen men nen nnso 
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PILGRIMS SEE “LINCOLN AT PRAYER” 


Mrs. Hildrup’s gifts to Washington Cathedral in- 
clude this impressive bronze statue, entitled ‘“Lin- 
coln at Prayer,’ executed by her late brother, 
Herbert Houck, of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. It 
has been placed at the top of the stairway in the 
portion of the fabric dedicated as a memorial to 
Mr. Hildrup. So far as the Cathedral authorities 
have been able to learn, this is the only example of 
sculpture which shows “The Great Emancipator” 
m an attitude of prayer. Presenting a striking 
profile of President Lincoln against the grey back- 
ground of the Cathedral wall, the statue is viewed 
by thousands of pilgrims and worshipers, including 
many students who come to Washington. 





The Children’s Chapel Window * 


By Henry Lee Willet 


HE window just completed in 
the Children’s Chapel proved to 
be the most enjoyable, and yet 
the most difficult of all the commis- 
sions I have ever executed. First of 
all, being for the National Cathedral 
in Washington, I wanted it to be the 
finest thing I had ever done, which 
was a handicap to begin with. Fur- 
thermore, the window being very close 
to the eye, left nothing to the imagina- 
tion. It would have none of the mys- 
tery that windows in the Clerestory 
and Apse acquire from the height at 
which they are viewed. The size was 
difficult, as there was not the great 
expanse of sparkling glass that gives 
opportunity for jewel-like splendor. 

Of major importance was the fact 
that the window should be an integral 
part of a very intimate little chapel, 
a perfect jewel, but in no way detract- 
ing from the focal point, the altar 
and reredos; while at the same time 
in every way it should enhance and 
glorify the surrounding architecture 
and appointments. 

It would have been very easy to 
forget everything and put in a window 
in the traditional 13th Century style, 
full of rich and glorious color, thus 
making the Chapel too dark; or to 
fill the window with stimulating rubies 
and golds, pointing to it as a perfect 
example of the Spanish School, but 
in so doing kill the color effect pro- 
duced on the reredos. Or yet again 
it would have been easy to make an 
English canopy type window with its 
flat and tertiary colorings, and say 
that it conformed to the architecture. 

Instead, I said to myself ‘‘Why 
must we make a window that is tradi- 
tionally this or that style, or that con- 
forms to any set period? I will try 
to take what is good from all periods, 
eapturing some of the rich coloring 

*Through the courtesy of Mr. Willet, a reproduc- 


tion of this window in color will be found on page 
2.—EpDITOR’s NOTE. 


of the early glass, with a certain dash 
of the emphatic notes of those percus- 
sion instruments the rubies and yellow 
golds, and set these jewels in a canopy 
of the purest erystals.’’ This was in- 
deed quite a problem and one which 
required days and months of trial and 
experimentation. 

The greatest of all problems, as I 
felt it, was to get a window which 
would have a distinet appeal to chil- 
dren and yet in every particular be 
executed in accordance with the fun- 
damental principles of the highest 
type of stained glass. I wanted a 
window in which the story would be 
presented with the human interest 
which every child demands, but which 
in no way would lapse into vapid pic- 
torialism, perspective or over-modeling. 

It was a problem to produce heads, 
hands and feet—what we call flesh 
in stained glass—which would not be 
grotesque, but which would in fact 
have faces and expressions pleasing 
to the eye and descriptive of the 
character portrayed. Upon examina- 
tion you will note that all the heads 
are carried out with trace lines of 
proper strength and a perfectly flat 
mat. No stippled modeling has been 
employed whatsoever. It is a perfect 
example of the finest in stained glass 
painting technique and yet pleasant 
to look at. Why must we continue 
to ape the archaicisms of early times, 
especially in windows as intimate and 
close to the eye as this one? 


After six months of labor I feel 
very happy with the result because 
of the reaction of several hundred 
children to whom I showed the win- 
dow when it was completed. After 
explaining the subject matter to them 
and how it was made, one little girl 
asked if she might not come real close 
and see the window. So [I let them all 
come up in groups of five or six. The 
first group instinctively knelt down 
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when they came up and spoke in 
whispers as they recognized the char- 
acters portrayed, and each group in 
turn did likewise. The expressions 
of joy and interest in those children’s 
faces was one of the happiest ex- 
periences of my life. 

The data that was given me for 
the subject treatment of the two panel 
traceried window, which is part of 
the iconography worked out for the 
entire Cathedral fenestration, was a 
figure of Samuel in one panel and a 
figure of David in the other, and be- 
neath these figures, small predella 
subjects. Beneath Samuel was young 
Timothy receiving instruction from his 
grandmother Lois, and under David, 
the little boy bringing the loaves and 
fishes to Our Lord. 

With the figure of Samuel, I tried 
to express the spiritual courage of a 
true child of God, both in the ex- 
pression of his face and in the posi- 
tion in which he stands. The architec- 


tural canopy is personified with little 
incidents of Samuel’s life. Above, in 


back of his head, is the incident of 
the voice of God coming at night and 
calling Samuel. He is shown as he 
leaps from his bed to run to Eli, 
the high priest, calling out ‘‘Here 
am I.’’ In the background at the bot- 
tom are shown the Israelites taking 
the ark from the temple into the camp 
against God’s command, which brought 
about the downfall of Eli and his sons 
and led to Samuel’s becoming Jeho- 
vah’s prophet priest. 

There was some feeling when I first 
completed the design that these little 
subjects in the architecture would be 
too small to be of any value, but I 
was very keen to have them go in, as 
I have found with my own children 
that they like very small things and 
very large ones, and in this way I 
was able to get this contrast. I think 
all agree now that it has added im- 
mensely to the interest of the win- 
dow. 

David in the right hand panel is 
depicted as representing the physical 
courage which is also a characteristic 


of those children whom the Lord 
loves. He is shown as he boldly starts 
out to take corn and loaves to his 
older brothers encamped against the 
Philistines. Samuel looks heaven- 
ward, David looks forward. In the 
canopy above is shown young David 
conquering the giant Philistine, while 
directly above David’s head is the 
angel with the harp, recalling that 
his life was not all fighting and blood- 
shed, but that his soul was attuned 
to the infinite. This deeper side of 
David’s life is further illustrated 
in the little scene in the bottom back- 
ground, young David embracing 
Jonathan in that greatest of all 
friendships, while the jealous Saul 
looks on. On the other side are 
shown David’s flock, among which he 
spent many years of his early life in 
solitude and humble service, which 
helped to prepare him for his life 
work. 

In the quatrefoil in the center of 
the tracery above is shown a small 
child with the inscription ‘‘And a 
little child shall lead them.’’ * * * 

This window is made of the finest 
hand blown pot metal glasses and 
Norman slabs—glass made by ex- 
perts who have devoted their lives 
to the making of fine glasses, in many 
cases carried down from father to 
son, and in every case producing for- 
mulas which took many hundreds of 
years to collect and perfect. These 
craftsmen can produce every color 
and shade of color that is required 
of them and produce glass which is 
structurally of the finest grade. While 
it is interesting and probably enjoy- 
able for those who have time to ex- 
periment in glass making, it is no 
more essential, it seems to me, than 
for a Menuhin to make his violin or a 
Seyfert to make his own pigments. 

Stained glass is such an elusive 
art I find it takes every moment for 
study and experimentation to help 
capture this sevenfold glory of light. 
I hope some is imprisoned between 
the graceful stone mullions of the 
window in the Children’s Chapel. 





In Memoriam 


ANNE SULLIVAN MACY 
By Nella Braddy 


Until a few years before her death 
very little was known of the early life 
of Anne Sullivan Macy. She would 
have preferred to let the curtain of 
silence rest upon it forever, but before 
the end came she saw, for obvious 
reasons, that one day the story would 
be told. So she decided that it was 
better to have it done while she was 
alive and could furnish the facts. The 
events of her childhood were such that 
she could never recall them with 
pleasure, but even if they had been 
otherwise, it is not likely that she 
would have dwelt upon them. She 
had a mind which naturally directed 
itself towards the future, and since 
the future of another was more im- 
portant to her than her own, it was 
to Helen Keller’s future. 

She was born at Feeding Hills near 
Springfield, Mass., April 14, 1866, of 
Irish immigrant parents to whose bur- 
den of poverty that of illness was 
presently added. Her mother was an 
invalid; she herself, as far back as 
she could remember, was half blind. 
Nothing was done for her eyes until 
she was about ten years old when she 
was sent, two years after her mother’s 
death, to the State Infirmary at 
Tewksbury, Mass. She stayed here 
four years and two operations were 
performed on her eyes. They were 
not suecessful, but she learned from 
the other patients that even if she was 
doomed to blindness, which seemed 
likely, her case was not hopeless, for 
there were schools where blind chil- 
dren could be educated. Through the 
Chairman of the State Board of Char- 
ities she secured entrance into the 
most famous of all such schools, the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind in 
Boston, which had won special celeb- 
rity because it was here that Laura 
Bridgman was taught under the super- 
vision of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, 


the first deaf and blind person in his- 
tory to be placed into intelligible 
communication with the world around 
her. 

Anne, or as she was then called, 
Annie Sullivan, was admitted on Octo- 
ber 7, 1880, and stayed six years. She 
began the course of study as a blind 
child begins, then after about three 
years and two more operations on 
her eyes, began again almost miracu- 
lously as a seeing child begins. Her 
sight was not normal—it never was— 
but it was enough to permit her to 
move freely about the world and it 
opened to her the rich treasures of 
the printed page. Already she had 
proved herself a brilliant student; in 
1886 she was graduated as valedic- 
torian of her class. 

Destiny shaped the future, for it 
was only a few weeks later that a 
Captain Arthur Keller of Tuscumbia, 
Ala., wrote to the director of the 
Perkins Institution asking if he knew 
anyone who would be willing to try 
to do for his little deaf and blind 
girl, Helen, what Dr. Howe had done 
for Laura Bridgman. It was the first 
““job’’ that presented itself and Annie 
accepted it. 

She had already learned the finger 
alphabet so as to talk with Laura who, 
as an old woman, was still living in 
the Perkins Institution during her 
school days there; she now devoted 
several months to a study of the rec- 
ords Dr. Howe had left. But of her 
own gifts as a teacher she was un- 
aware (she was only twenty-one years 
old) and the idea of going so far 
away, alone, among strangers, terrified 
her. The first night out from Boston 
she cried herself to sleep in a hotel in 
Washington ; it was the first time she 
was ever in the Nation’s Capital. 

She arrived in Tuscumbia on the 
third of March, 1887 (‘‘the most im- 
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HELEN KELLER (LEFT) 


portant day I remember in all my 
life,’ Helen says, and the pronoun 
might well have been ‘‘our’’), and 
was relieved to find the ‘‘strangers’’ 
gentle and friendly, the child strong 
and vigorous, with a fine intelligent 


AND HER TEACHER, ANNE SULLIVAN MAOY 


day until the day 
she died (October 20, 1936) her life 
was one with that of her pupil; from 
that day forward nothing ever really 
mattered to her except Helen Keller. 

Beginning with the foundation laid 


head. From that 
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by Dr. Howe, cleverly making use of 
whatever she found valuable in the 
older methods of education, intuitively 
devising new methods as she needed 
them, she builded far beyond the 
dreams of this great man—and those 
dreams had been high. Helen not only 
received the best education the coun- 
try offered to girls of her age, gradu- 
ating from Radcliffe College cum 
laude after four years of study; but 
she was taught to speak, in itself, as 
Dr. James Kerr Love has said, ‘‘the 
greatest individual achievement in the 
whole history of education.’’ 

Miss Sullivan constantly availed 
herself of the help of other teachers 
in their special fields, but whatever 
Helen did she was able to do because 
Miss Sullivan was at her side. Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell and many 
others were quick to recognize that 
Helen’s progress was as much due to 
her teacher as to herself; as the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica puts it, her ‘‘abil- 
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A LETTER FROM MISS HELEN KELLER 


7111 Seminole Avenue, 


Dear BisHop FREEMAN : 


As the mists of grief begin to lift from my mind, I sense a new wonder 
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ity as a teacher must be considered 
almost as marvelous as the talent of 
her pupil.’’ 

John Greenleaf Whittier called her 
Helen’s ‘‘spiritual liberator.’’ Mark 
Twain called her a miracle worker. 
Dr. Maria Montessori called her a pio- 
neer. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
called her a magician. The King of 
Yugoslavia made her a member of the 
Order of St. Sava. Temple Univer- 
sity gave her an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters. The Edu- 
cational Institute of Scotland made 
her an honorary Fellow, and there 
were many other awards. The last 
while she was alive was an achieve- 
ment medal from the Roosevelt Mem- 
orial Association, with a similar medal 
at the same time for Miss Keller, but 
she did not live to receive it. 

The great personal tragedy of Mrs. 
Macy’s life was her fight with blindness, 
a brave losing battle; her last months 


Forest Hills, New York, 
November 23, 1936. 


There are three which stand out 


and meaning in the events of my life. 
especially clear—the day when my God-given teacher found me in a dark, 
soundless, hopeless world, broke down the prison-door and let light in to 
my soul; the day she was released from pain unto eternal peace; and No- 
vember 2nd when you held an intimately beautiful service in her honor in 
the Chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea at the National Cathedral. 

It makes me proud to know that Anne Sullivan Macy is the first woman 
thus to be recognized for her own achievements. There could not have 
been a nobler climax to her life of devotion and her gospel of self-help for 
the handicapped. I thank you for a tribute to her which will be recorded 
among the most finely perceptive praises she has ever received. 

I treasure up in my heart particularly your moving words about her 
friendship, ‘‘reminiscent of Him who restored men and women to the nor- 
mal ways and habits of life.’’ 

Strong with the conviction that she who has gone into the Light and 
I who linger in the dark will be reunited, I am, with cordial esteem, 

Sincerely yours, 
The Manse, HELEN KELLER. 
Bothwell, Scotland. 


Op em ccna ce cs nt enn ens en enn oes ange amet ne ngs egamenen maote-—enge—eee memes mmenmmmenammetlio 
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were spent in darkness. But she had 
given her eyes, as she had given every- 
thing else, to the service of Helen. 
She was survived only by Helen (and 
by her ‘‘other child,’’ Polly Thomson, 
for twenty-two years their secretary 
and companion). John Macy whom 
she married in 1905 had died in 1932. 


Her memory is enshrined in the hearts 
of the people, as her body is enshrined 
in the National Cathedral, as the 
teacher of Helen Keller. This is as 
she would have wished it. Her con- 
tribution to the world was the mind 
and soul of her pupil. That is all. 
It is enough. 


Tribute to Mrs. Macy as a Teacher 
By the Bishop of Washington 


The Cathedral in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal honors itself in giving sepulture to 
Mrs. Anne Sullivan Macy. Among the 
great teachers of all time she occupies 
a commanding and conspicuous place. 
Like the ‘‘ Lady with the Lamp”’ (Flor- 
ence Nightingale) she was the bringer 
of light to one in darkness. Possibly 
no recorded service rendered by a 
woman bears comparison with her su- 
preme accomplishment in bringing 
light to one whose life was enveloped 
in black darkness. The touch of her 
hand did more than illuminate the 
pathway of a clouded mind, it literally 
emancipated a soul. 

When St. Paul on the way to Da- 
mascus received his high commission he 
was told that one of its purposes in 
ministering to men was to ‘‘turn them 
from darkness to light.’’ This was in 
consonance with the word of Christ, 
Himself, where He said: ‘‘I am come 
into the world that they which see not 
might see.’’ 

In bringing light and understanding 
to the responsive mind of Helen Keller, 
Mrs. Macy gave to the world one of the 
rarest women of our generation. The 
friendship of Mrs. Macy with her great 
pupil constitutes a record of service of 
incomparable value. It is utterly rem- 
iniscent of the ministry of Him who 
restored men and women—men and 
women who had met with grave mis- 
fortune—to the normal ways and hab- 
its of life. In many respects it is the 
nearest approximation of divine service 
of which this generation has knowl- 
edge. 

It was more than patience and per- 
sistence and excelling skill that made 


the work of Mrs. Macey so notable. It 
was a deep and understanding love that 
would not recognize failure or defeat; 
a love that resisted and overcame every 
obstacle, and triumphed because it was 
love. The names of the teacher and 
her distinguished pupil constitute one 
of the most glowing annals in the his- 
tory of our age. 

In a period that is characterized by 
quest for material things and material 
values, where there is much of sordid- 
ness and selfishness, the work of Mrs. 
Maey furnishes an example of Chris- 
tian service and devotion that merits 
our profoundest admiration, and en- 
courages us to believe that the ministry 
of Christ is not without witnesses in 
our modern age. 


Jo tt tt tt th tt th mt tn tn mmveo 
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Two Christmas Memories* 


The first Christmas I remember 
was bright with ‘‘Teacher.’’ The 
dearest memory of my first 
Christmas without her is the 
beautiful honor of having her 
ashes in the Chapel of St. Joseph 
of Arimathea at the National 
Cathedral. 

It is a pledge that the light of 
her liberating love and creative 
wisdom shall shine down the years 
after her star is set on earth. 


[Signed] HrLen KELLER. 


*A cablegram from Miss Helen Keller, 
who is in Scotland, on receiving a letter 
describing the plan of THE CATHEDRAL AGE 
to honor her teacher in this issue. ‘‘Teach- 
er’? was Miss Keller’s special name for Mrs. 
Macy; it was used also by most of her 
intimate friends.—Editor’s Note. 
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Christ Cathedral in Salina 


By the Very Reverend Hewitt B. Vinnedge, Ph.D. 


( » "Kans Cathedral in Salina, 
Kansas, is undoubtedly one of 
the loveliest examples of ecclesi- 

astical architecture in the West. It is 

a source of genuine satisfaction and 

inspiration to behold such a dignified 

and memorable house of God in a 

small city of the Great Plains country. 

Both in its organization and building, 

the Cathedral has had an interesting 

history. 

The first Missionary Bishop of Sa- 
lina, the Right Reverend Sheldon 
Munson Griswold, D.D., took up his 
residence in the new see city in 1903, 
the year of his consecration. He found 
in Salina a frame structure, known as 
Christ Church, serving the local par- 
ish, the formal organization of which 
had oceurred in 1870. Early in his 
episcopate Bishop Griswold conceived 
the idea of building a Cathedral, and 
with that end in view he constituted a 
Cathedral Chapter to take the place of 
the old vestry and parish organization. 
The ‘‘Christ Cathedral Chapter’’ was 
accordingly incorporated under the 
laws of the state of Kansas, with a 
charter bearing the date of June 30, 
1903. The original constitution has 
been twice revised during the ensuing 
years, so that now the Chapter is com- 
posed of the following persons: 

‘‘The Bishop of Salina; one priest 
who shall be known as the Dean; 
other priests (not to exceed three in 
number) who shall be known as 
Canons, all of whom shall be resi- 
dent in the District of Salina; and 
sixteen laymen, communicants of 
the Church, chosen as follows: nine 
residents in the city of Salina and 
communicants of the Cathedral par- 
ish, elected by the Cathedral parish ; 
three others, residents of the Dis- 
trict of Salina and communicants of 
a parish or a mission within the Dis- 
trict, elected by the Convocation; 
three others, with the same qualifi- 


cations, appointed by the Bishop; 

one other, known as the Lay Chan- 

cellor, appointed annually by the 

Bishop with the approval of Convo- 

eation.’’ 

It is apparent from this form of or- 
ganization that Christ Cathedral, un- 
like many Bishops’ churches in the 
West, is not a Pro-Cathedral, so desig- 
nated by the incumbent Bishop. It is, 
on the contrary, a genuine Cathedral, 
constituted on the historic basis of the 
Cathedral Chapter organization. 

To form a Cathedral Chapter may 
be a relatively simple task; but to 
build an enduring and fitting Cathe- 
dral edifice is quite another. There- 
fore Bishop Griswold immediately set 
forth to secure funds for the building 
project. Very fortunately, he found 
that Mrs. Hermon Griswold Batterson 
was eager to erect a Cathedral in the 
West as a memorial to her husband, 
who had been a missionary priest in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas and had 
later served important parishes in 
Philadelphia. Messrs. Henry A. Ma- 
comb and Charles M. Burns, of Phila- 
delphia, were engaged as the architects. 

With appropriate ceremonies Bishop 
Griswold broke ground for the new 
structure, April 2, 1906. The corner- 
stone was laid May 29 of the same 
year. Nearly a year later the last stone 
was laid to complete the tower. The 
first service, with many visiting clergy 
present, was held in the new building 
January 8, 1908, which, incidentally, 
marked the fifth anniversary of Bish- 
op Griswold’s consecration. The Ca- 
thedral Church was consecrated on 
Ascension Day, May 28, 1908. The 
dedication sermon was preached by 
the Right Reverend Frank R.. Mills- 
paugh, D.D., Bishop of Kansas, and 
the memorial sermon honoring Dr. 
Batterson by the Reverend George M. 
Fiske, D.D., rector of St. Stephen’s 
Church in Providence, Rhode Island. 
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Photographs by Frank B. Bristow of Salina 
CHRIST CATHEDRAL IS A MEMORIAI 


TO HERMON GRISWOLD BATTERSON 
Mrs. Batterson 


was present at the 
conseeration. 


The 


architecture 


dral is of early English Gothie style. 
The design is simple and unpreten- 
of Christ Cathe- tious, with little moulded work and no 
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stone carving. It is dependent for 
effect on the proportion and the group- 
ing of parts and upon dignified and 
massive construction. The extreme 
length is 119 feet, with provision 
made for lengthening by three addi- 
tional bays if the need should ever 
arise. The extreme width across the 
Transepts is 71 feet. In the Narthex, 
windows and doors are framed in a 
series of ten arches; three doors lead 
into the Nave, which has a seating 
capacity of about 400. The length of 
the Nave is 26 feet; that of each Tran- 
sept is also 26 feet. Over the Cross- 
ing there is a massive central tower, 
containing a chime of eleven bells; the 
belfry is approached by a turret stair 
in the angle of the Nave and South 
Transept. The width of the Choir, 
the Nave, and the Transepts is each 
32 feet; the length of the Choir is 50 
feet. The construction is of native 
Kansas stone, the face stone (which is 
laid in courses) coming from Cotton- 
wood Falls, the dressed stone from 
Silverdale. 


ROOD SCREEN, PULPIT AND LECTERN 


In the Nave, close to the center en- 
trance, there is placed a bronze dedi- 
catory tablet reading as follows: 

‘“With the condition that the seats 
shall be forever free and unassigned, 
this Cathedral Church is built to the 
glory of God for the use of His peo- 
ple. In loving memory of Hermon 

Griswold Batterson, Priest. March 

9, A. D. 1903. Of your charity pray 

for his soul. God grant him the light 

of His Presence and the everlasting 
peace of His Heavenly Kingdom.’’ 

In the North Transept, known as the 
Chapel of St. Mary, are the altar rail, 
the lectern, and the altar from the old 
Christ Church. The last two objects 
are memorials to the Reverend Thomas 
B. Dooley, first rector of the old par- 
ish. There is also a Blessed Sacra- 
ment Chapel with perpetual reserva- 
tion. The altar here is made of mar- 
ble from a quarry belonging to a for- 
mer Dean, the Very Reverend George 
B. Kinkead, now Chaplain of the Col- 
lege of Preachers. The high altar is 
constructed of Carthage marble, with 


ALTAR IN CHAPEL OF ST. MARY 
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reredos of Silverdale 
was provided by Mrs. Bat- 
a special memorial to her 


an imposing 
stone. It 
terson as 
husband. 

All the woodwork in the Cathedral 
is of black oak, the carving in this ma- 
terial having been done by members 
of the Lang family, of Oberammergau. 
Many of the objects have an interest- 
ing background. Thus the rood sereen 
was given by Bishop Griswold as a 
thank offering. The lectern, the pul- 
pit, and altar rail are, respectively, 
memorials of the first three Bishops 
of Kansas: The Right Reverend 
Thomas Hubbard Vail, the Right Rev- 
erend Elisha Smith Thomas, and the 
Right Reverend Frank R. Millspaugh. 
The clergy and choir stalls were given 
by Mrs. Batterson, as were the organ 
and the Cathedral chairs. The Bish- 
op’s throne was the gift of ‘‘a friend 
of the first Bishop of Salina.’’ Here 
it might be well to note that the chime 
is a memorial for A. M. Claflin, an old 
resident of Salina. The window in the 


South Transept, representing the Last 


Supper, was given by former Dean 
Kinkead as a memorial to his parents. 

In general it may be said that 
Christ Cathedral has been faithful to 
the hope of Bishop Griswold, who once 
wrote of the Cathedral when it still 
existed only as a dream: 

‘‘Our idea and purpose are that 
we may create a powerful mission- 
ary force by strengthening and cen- 
tering our work in the see city. The 
Cathedral ought not to be a para- 
sitic growth feeding upon the life 
of the District. It ought to be rather 
a great heart sending out life cur- 
rents everywhere, or a nerve center 
in sympathetic touch with the most 
remote extremity.* * * 

“It is, first of all, the Bishop’s 
chureh, and as such is not primarily 
for the local congregation only. It 
belongs to the District . . . and the 
people of the District . Here in 
a chureh which is always free and 
open will be offered a daily worship 
which is the corporate worship of 
the District . .. The idea of the Ca- 


thedral as the center of constant 
worship, where prayer will ever be 
made for the whole District, is one 
which ought to be emphasized and is 
one which, more than anything else, 
will make the Cathedral a true cen- 
ter of our Church life.’’ 

The present Bishop of Salina, the 
Right Reverend Robert Herbert Mize, 
D.D., has given consecrated and de- 
voted service to the District since 
1921. His ideal is fully in accord with 
that of Bishop Griswold, as may be 
seen in this quotation from a recent 
letter: ‘‘The Cathedral must be a 
vigorous parish chureh but always 
with the thought that it must be a 
center of light and helpfulness to the 
whole diocese.’’ 

Bishop Mize, with his better under- 
standing of conditions in the West, is 
undoubtedly right in emphasizing the 
parochial function of a Cathedral in a 
small Western town. Yet he has la- 
bored faithfully and well to make it 
also a ‘‘center of light and helpful- 
ness.’ 


THE CROSS ILLUMINED AT NIGHT 





A Letter from Dr. Bratenahl 


November 16, 1936. 
Mr. Edwin N. Lewis, 
Editor of Tar CATHEDRAL AGE 
Washington Cathedral, 
Washington, D. C. 


My pear Mr. Lewis: 


In the autumn number of THE CATHEDRAL AGE, I find an article entitled 
‘‘Changes at the Cathedral.’’ In this article appears the following statement : 


‘As May of this year marked the Dean’s 74th birthday, and as the 
burden of administering the office of Dean and that of Chairman of the 
Building Committee had grown in weight and importance, the Chapter at 
its meeting in February determined to assign to Dr. Bratenahl the office 
of Dean Emeritus or Honorary Dean, together with Chairman of the 
Building Committee and Iconography, giving him life tenure as a member 
of the Chapter, with full salary.”’ 


Up to this time, I have not publicly answered anything that has appeared 
in print concerning my relations with the Cathedral or how these relations were 
terminated. In view of the statement above quoted in the official organ of the 
Cathedral; and also in view of the statement which was given to the press on 
Saturday, February 29, 1936, I feel that the time has now come for me, in jus- 
tice to accuracy and truth, to break the silence which I would have preferred 
to maintain and ask that you publish the following statement in the next issue 
of THE CATHEDRAL AGE. 


In the article above quoted, it is stated that ‘‘the Chapter at its meeting in 
February determined to assign to Dr. Bratenahl the office of Dean Emeritus or 
Honorary Dean, together with the Chairmanship of the Building Committee 
and Iconography, giving him life tenure as a member of the Chapter, with full 
salary.’’ Anyone reading these words would naturally suppose that I had ac- 
cepted these assignments. 


Now what are the facts? At the February 6th meeting, which was the 
annual meeting, six members of the Chapter, with the knowledge of the Bishop, 
but with no official notice to the other members of the Chapter of what was 
proposed, passed the following resolutions : 


“*The Dean. 


Senator Pepper reported that after conference with Mr. Craighill, 
Counsel of the Cathedral Chapter, and with some of his colleagues on the 
Chapter, he proposes the following resolutions, regarding the status of the 
Dean, which after full discussion, and being duly seconded by Mr. Hough- 
ton, were duly approved and voted: 


RESOLVED: First, that the current term of the office of Dean of 
Washington Cathedral is hereby defined as expiring upon May 1, 1936. 

RESOLVED: Second, that the honorary office of Dean Emeritus 
is hereby created, the incumbent thereof to be elected by the Chapter 
upon nomination by the Bishop. 

RESOLVED: Third, that the Very Reverend G. C. F. Bratenahl, 


having been nominated by the Bishop, is hereby elected Dean Emeritus 
as of May 1, 1936. 
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RESOLVED: Fourth, that it is the earnest desire of the Chapter 
that Dean Bratenahl, as long as he remains a member of the Chapter, 
will continue to serve as Chairman of the Building Committee and as 
Iconographer of the Cathedral. 

RESOLVED: Fifth, that in view of a record of service as unique- 
ly valuable as it has been diligent, faithful and long continued, the 
Chapter tenders to Dean Bratenahl by way of honorarium the annual 
payment of such sum as (including the amount of his retiring allow- 
ance from the Church Pension Fund) will be equal to the salary 
which he is now receiving as Dean.” 


It will be seen that the first resolution terminated my office as Dean May 1, 
1936. I call attention to this because the article in THe CaTHEDRAL AGE did not 
mention it, and this resolution was passed by six of the fifteen members of the 
Chapter, without official notice being given to the Chapter and without telling 
me before the meeting that such action would be taken. 


I might point out in this connection that, at a subsequent meeting of the 
Chapter, one of the six stated that if he had known at that meeting what he knew 
two days later, he would not have voted as he did. 


When an official copy of the five resolutions were sent to me, I answered on 
February 12th as follows: 


**February 12, 1936. 
‘‘The Reverend Anson Phelps Stokes, D.D., 
Acting Secretary of the Chapter, 
Washington Cathedral, 
Cathedral Close, D. C. 


My pEArR CANON STOKES: 


‘‘This will acknowledge the receipt of the copies of certain reso- 
lutions concerning the office of Dean of Washington passed at the an- 
nual meeting of the Chapter on February 6, 1936, which you sent me as 
Secretary pro tempore of that meeting. 

‘‘The resolutions are five in number. No comment seems now re- 
quired from me, nor would it be appropriate, in respect of the first 
resolution. 


‘The second resolution creates the office of Dean Emeritus. It is 
my firm conviction that such an office is contrary to the established 
traditions of the Church, existing for two thousand years, and I reit- 
erate my protest against the taking of such action by the Chapter. 

‘*Because of my firm conviction, as expressed in the next preceding 
paragraph of this letter, I respectfully but conclusively decline the of- 
fice of Dean Emeritus of Washington Cathedral, to which I was elected 
by the third resolution. 

‘“Because of my love for Washington Cathedral, I expect to re- 
main a member of the Chapter so long as I shall continue to be elected 
thereto. I prefer to reserve for the present my decision in respect of 
continuing to act as Chairman of the Building Committee, and as Ico- 
nographer of the Cathedral, since immediate action on my part in that 
matter does not seem required. 

‘‘T am not in a position to comment on the fifth resolution. * * * 


‘*T note, in the minutes preceding, the resolution electing the Rev- 
erend ——————————— as a member of the Chapter and as Dean of 
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Washington Cathedral for a term of four years beginning May 1, 1936, 
and also in the telegram to Dr. ——————————— dated February 6, 
1936, of both of which you have furnished me copies, reference to the 
fact that the action of the Chapter in electing Dr. 
was unanimous. I have conferred with Canon Peter on this point, and 
we are both of the understanding that while no contrary vote was called 
for, our votes against the resolution defining the current term of the 
office of Dean as expiring on May 1, 1936, were equivalent to negative 
votes on the election of Dr. ———————————. Both Canon Peter and 
I decline to be understood as having joined in any ‘unanimous’ action 
electing Dr. —-——-————— as a member of the Chapter and as Dean. 
‘‘T will appreciate it if the Secretary will lay this communication 
before the Chapter at its next meeting. 


‘*Maithfully yours, 
(Signed) G. C. F. BRATENAHL.”’ 
GCFB :W 
ec: The Bishop.”’ 


It will be seen that I immediately on February 12, 1936, declined the ap- 
pointment as Dean Emeritus. The article in THe CATHEDRAL AGE leaves one 
with the impression that I had accepted the Chapter’s assignment; but the 
Bishop and Chapter knew from my letter that I had not. 


On February 12th I received from Canon Stokes what was called a ‘‘ Tenta- 
tive Proposal,’’ as follows: 


‘Washington, D. C. 
February 12, 1936. 
‘*Tentative proposal 
APS 


Dear Sir: 


‘* After consulting with the Bishop, the Counsel of the Cathedral, 
and Mr. Pepper, who proposed the votes regarding the Deanship, I am 
writing to communicate to you the following proposals which it is be- 
lieved will eorrespond to the wish of the Chapter to have the change in 
the Deanship effected in a way that will be fair and considerate to all 
concerned, and prevent any possible misunderstanding of the Chapter’s 
action now or in the future. 

‘*(1). That a brief special meeting of the Chapter be held on this 
coming Saturday, February 15th, at the Cathedral Library at 2 P. M. 

**(2). That out-of-town members not finding it convenient to at- 
tend be requested to send their proxies to the Bishop covering the fol- 
lowing proposed resolution, or to communicate their votes in writing to 
the Acting Secretary—such procedure having been duly approved by 
Counsel : 

“That the action of the Chapter at its meeting on February 6th, 
1936, regarding the Deanship, incorporated in certain resolutions re- 
garding Dean Bratenahl and the election of his successor, be ratified 
and confirmed, and that the votes be preceded by the following state- 
ment: 


‘‘Dean Bratenahl presented a letter addressed to the Bishop 
and Chapter resigning the Deanship at such time this spring as 
may meet with the convenience of the Chapter. The Bishop spoke 
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with profound appreciation of Dean Bratenahl’s unique services 
as Dean and stated that he was confident he was expressing the 
sentiment of every member of the Chapter in saying that were it 
not for the Dean’s advancing years and his conviction that a 
younger man should take the burden of the Deanship, he would 
not recommend its acceptance, but that in view of these facts and 
his confident hope that the Dean would continue as Chairman of 
the Building Committee, he would so recommend. 


‘‘Whereupon Mr. Pepper proposed the following votes : 
(Same as adopted—see enclosure) 


‘‘The reference to confirming the action regarding the election of 
Reverend Dr. ——-———————— to the Deanship is included as it is 
found that although not mentioned in the Constitution and By-Laws, 
it is the well-established and wise custom of the Chapter to act on the 
Bishop’s nominations for important Cathedral posts at the first meeting 
after a name has been formally presented. 


‘‘Trusting that the above actions will meet with the approval of 
the Chapter, I am 
‘*Very truly yours, 
(Canon Anson Phelps Stokes was the Acting Secretary. ) 
‘“ Acting Secretary.”’ 
The underscoring is mine. I replied to this ‘‘Tentative Proposal’’ as 
follows : 
‘*February 12, 1936. 
‘‘The Reverend Anson Phelps Stokes, D.D., 
Acting Secretary of the Chapter, 
Washington Cathedral, 
Cathedral Close, D. C. 


My DEAR CANON STOKEs: 


“T am today in receipt from you of what is noted as a ‘Tentative 
Proposal,’ dated February 12, and which I take it is a form of letter 
proposed to be sent to all members of the Chapter. 

‘**T have already advised the Bishop that it will be impossible for 
me to attend a special meeting of the Chapter on February 15th. Fur- 
thermore, I protest against the use of proxies by absent members; there 
is no provision in the Constitution of the Cathedral by which Chapter 
members can vote by proxy, and it is contrary to the usual practice in 
respect of meetings of those acting in a fiduciary capacity. 

‘*T am unwilling to consent that the proposed letter to the mem- 
bers of the Chapter be sent in the form submitted to me, because it 
might be construed as indicating my willingness to tender my resigna- 
tion as Dean. 

‘‘In view of the recorded action of the Chapter on February 6, 
1936, I am unwilling to consent that the statement incorporated in the 
proposed letter be inserted in the minutes preceding the votes on the 
several resolutions. 


**Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) G. C. F. BratTEnaHt.’’ 


GCFB :W 
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In an explanation of this ‘‘Tentative Proposal’’ which was attached to the 
minutes of February 24, 1936, and signed by Canon Stokes, will be found the 
following : 


Extract of ‘‘Memorandum Appended to the Minutes of February 24, 
1936, Regarding the ‘Tentative Proposal’ to the Dean, February 12, 1936.’’ 


‘‘The ‘Tentative Proposal’ was drafted on the morning of Febru- 
ary 12th with a view to enabling the Dean to retire, should he so desire, 
and then permit the Chapter to take suitable action on his resignation. 
It was suggested partly because there had been a feeling among many 
members of the Chapter that they would prefer to have action on the 
matters under discussion taken after receiving the Dean’s resignation.’’ 


On February 24th the Chapter again met. At this meeting a definite at- 
tempt was made to get me to resign, but I declined to do so, inasmuch as on 
February 6th a resolution had already been passed by the Chapter terminating 
my office on the following May Ist. I could not be expected to resign after the 
Chapter had taken an action deposing me. 


At this meeting on February 24th it transpired that there was some appre- 
hension that the newspapers were going to publish what had taken place. This, 
it was thought, would not reflect credit upon the Cathedral authorities and so a 
statement had been prepared and read which it was proposed to give to the 
press. Several members of the Chapter thought this unwise and not only pro- 
tested but voted against it. The following statement was, however, given to the 
press and appeared in the morning and afternoon papers of February 29th: 


‘*On being asked by representatives of the press as to reports regarding 
changes at the Cathedral, Canon Stokes, as acting Secretary of the Chapter 
in Canon DeVries’ temporary absence, said, on behalf of the Chapter, that 
the Very Reverend G. C. F. Bratenahl, D.D., who has been connected with 
the Cathedral since 1898 and Dean for twenty years, has been elected by 
the Chapter a ‘Life Trustee.’ This is an honor held by only one living 
person in addition to the Bishop of Washington, ex officio; namely, Dr. 
William C. Rives, and has been voted in view of exceptionally distinguished 
service to the Cathedral. 

‘Dean Bratenahl will be seventy-four years old in May and the term 
of his active Deanship will expire at that time. The Chapter has tendered 
him the honorary office of Dean Emeritus and has voted to continue him as 
Chairman of the Building Committee and as Iconographer of the Cathedral. 
Furthermore, the Chapter has passed a special vote that because of his 
‘record of service as uniquely valuable as it has been diligent, faithful 
and long-continued, his retirement allowance shall remain throughout his 
life equal to his total present salary.’ 


*‘The Chapter hopes that at the time of the Dean’s retirement, or soon 
thereafter, some younger man will assume the duties of Dean, to press 
vigorously the spiritual work of the Cathedral, and further to relieve the 
Bishop of many responsibilities in connection with Cathedral matters, and 
to give Dr. Bratenahl more time for his invaluable work in planning the 
Cathedral’s iconography and architectural development.’’ 


I found from this article and from other accounts in the secular and Church 
papers, and from letters, that the impression had been given that I had volunta- 
rily retired or had resigned, neither of which was true. Notwithstanding that 
these statements were published, the Cathedral authorities did not see fit to 
deny them. 
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On March 4th I was taken ill. It was not until August that I was able to 
answer the fourth and fifth resolutions which had been passed on February 6th. 


On August 31, 1936, I wrote the Bishop as follows: 


‘August 31, 1936. 
‘“My DEAR BIsHoP: 


‘“My recovery from the serious attack of coronary thrombosis, which 
as you know according to the doctor’s statement was brought on last March 
by the events and actions of the Chapter meetings and by the activities of 
some of its members during the weeks immediately preceding March 4th, 
has been a longer process than I anticipated. In fact, prior to February 
there had already been six months of constant anxiety and worry follow- 
ing the shock of receiving your letter of a year ago August wherein you said : 


““T am now proposing to create the offices of Dean Emeritus and 
Warden Emeritus in the hope and expectation that, in your case, the 
salary plus the usual pension allowance which the Church Pension 
System provides, shall be commensurate with what you are now receiv- 
ing, that all the offices you discharge in connection with the Chapter, 
as Chairman of the Building Committee, ete., shall go on uninterrupt- 
edly ; in fine, that the only change in your status will be with reference 
to the administration of those details that properly fall upon the office 
of an active Dean; in other words, the only change in your situation 
would be that of adding ‘‘Emeritus’’ to your present title. It is my 
judgment that with Bishop Rhinelander given the title of ‘‘ Warden 
Emeritus” (and I am writing him to this effect) I shall be able to 
secure one of the strongest men in the Church who, for the time being, 
shall serve in the capacity of Dean and Warden. I cannot think that 
the new Dean’s duties, serving in this dual capacity, would be onerous 
or too exacting, and I further believe that such an arrangement as I 
have suggested will bring the College of Preachers into closer and more 
intimate relation with the Cathedral itself, which is greatly to be de- 
sired.’ 


‘‘T need not dwell on these circumstances now as they are familiar to 
you, as well as to some extent to the public in general. I mention them now 
as a record of facts and as an explanation why my recovery is of such a 
slow nature. 


‘The actions and resolutions of the Chapter as expressed in the re- 
corded minutes of February, March, April and May, together with the cor- 
respondence relating thereto, have been read. It would seem to me, when- 
ever opportunity offers, the amount due me from the Church Pension Fund 
should be properly adjusted and applied for, reducing by a corresponding 
amount the obligation assumed by the Cathedral and which I naturally 
regard in the nature of ‘Retired Pay.’ 


‘*As you know, my interest in the erection of the Cathedral and in 
the restoration of the Cathedral system dates back to Bishop Satterlee’s 
day. To this work my life for nearly forty years has been devoted. I 
came to Washington with this in view at the request of Bishop Satterlee 
and with the counsel and advice of Dr. Heman Joy Dyer, who was for many 
years Secretary of the House of Bishops. This course is shown by the fact 
that I gave such service to the Cathedral as was available for nearly eighteen 
years without salary from the Cathedral. The salary began, if my memory 
is correct, in February, 1916. Prior to that time, I received a few items to 
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cover cash outlays for traveling and other similar expenses amounting in all 
to a little less than $1,000. In this connection, I might also mention the 
fact that during the twenty years I was Dean, the Cathedral was not called 
upon to provide a residence for me and for my family. The house on 
Woodley Road, the location chosen because of its nearness to the Cathedral, 
and which has been the Deanery for 19 years, we built for ourselves and 
due to the present circumstances are now proposing to sell or rent as oppor- 
tunity offers. We have already moved to Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Maryland. 


* * * * * 


‘‘Tn referring to my interest in the Cathedral, I do so because I find it 
will be impossible for me to take up any regular work at the Cathedral, and 
that to continue the Chairmanship of the Building Committee is quite out 
of the question. It will be necessary for the Chapter to elect a new Chair- 
man. That office has, for the past 20 years, been held by the Dean in con- 
nection with the Iconography, an arrangement which seems to me most wise 
and which will be for the best interests of the Cathedral. 


‘*Meanwhile many matters are pending concerning which the Cathedral 
should have definite information. For this reason I trust the services of 
Miss Welch will be assigned to me until such time as the loose ends of my 
office and studio are gone over and turned over to the Cathedral in a ciear, 
orderly fashion for record. 

‘Faithfully yours, 


(Signed) G. C. F. BraTeNAHL.”’ 
GCFB :W 


It will be seen from this letter that I have not accepted the assignment as 
Chairman of the Building Committee and Iconography which the article would 
lead one to suppose. 


There is just one further statement in the article in THE CATHEDRAL AGE 
that I desire to correct. It concludes with the words ‘‘full salary.’’ 


I would prefer ‘‘re-adjusted’’ salary, as the two deductions of 10 per cent 
each have not been restored, and also as the $1,000 which I am now entitled to 
receive from the Pension Fund has been deducted from the salary which the 
Cathedral is giving me. 


In conclusion, the abrupt termination by the Chapter of my office as Dean 
gave little opportunity for such settlements and adjustments as a long trustee- 
ship demanded. Even if the Chapter had not on its own responsibility ter- 
minated the position, it would have been difficult for me, in view of my responsi- 
bilities to Bishop Satterlee, Bishop Harding and the many benefactors of the 
Cathedral who have passed to their rest, to tender my resignation in the absence 
of such well understood and acceptable reasons as have from the beginning been 
approved. 


These in brief are several facts in the case, and I will appreciate it very 
much if you will give this statement such prominence in the next issue of THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE as you gave the article to which this is an answer. 

Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) G. C. F. BRATENAHL. 
GCFB :W 





The National Cathedral at Washington* 


By the Reverend Samuel M. Shoemaker 


Y interest in the Washington 
Cathedral is personal and in- 
evitable. The Diocese of 

Washington was originally part of 
Maryland, where my family has lived 
for generations. One of the high privi- 
leges of being at Calvary Church, New 
York, is that of knowing that one min- 
isters where Dr. Satterlee ministered, 
before he went to Washington to do his 
ereat work, and to begin what will ever 
be his enduring monument. The en- 
joyment of the hospitality of the Bish- 
op’s House, and of being personally 
conducted through the Cathedral by 
Bishop Freeman, have only increased 
my interest in this great undertaking. 

But my real interest in the Cathe- 
dral arises out of much more impor- 
tant considerations. 

We are living in a time of confusion 
and anxiety and unrest which extend 
throughout, practically the whole 
world. The war was inevitably a world 
war. The depression has been a world- 
wide depression. Any answer to the 
difficulties of our time must be on a 
large and universal scale. What we 
really need is a new spirit throughout 
the whole world. How shall we get it? 
The materialists are telling us that our 
difficulties are due to economic reasons. 
But statesmen with the insight of Lord 
Salisbury are saying, as he said in the 
House of Lords not long ago, that our 
problems are not fundamentally eco- 
nomic, but moral. ‘‘What we need,’’ 
he said, ‘‘are God-guided personalities, 


*Address delivered by the Rector of Calvary 
Church in New York City at the annual meeting of 
the New York Committee of the National Cathedral 
Association, held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Temple Bowdoin, 42 East 69th Street, on 
Thursday afternoon, December 10th. The other 
speakers were the Honorable James Watson Gerard, 
former Ambassador to Germany; Mrs. Frederic W. 
Rhinelander, daughter of the first Bishop of Wash- 
ington; Dean Carl W. Ackerman of the Graduate 
School of Journalism at Columbia University and 
member of Washington Cathedral Council; Miss 
Emie Sutton Day, Cass Gilbert, Clarence Blair Mit- 
chell, and the Editor of THe CATHEDRAL AGE, Mrs. 
Ernest R. Adee, Vice-Chairman of the New York 
Committee, presided.—Epitor's Nore. 


to make God-guided nationalities, to 
make a new world.’’ I believe that 
such a thought comes out of an in- 
spired statesmanship, which is the only 
kind that can be of any fundamental 
help to us in our need. 

Now a Cathedral exists to make God 
real to men. <A National Cathedral 
must seek nothing less than to bring a 
whole nation within reach of God, to 
create one ‘‘God-guided nationality,’’ 
so that one nation may have its part in 
restoring the authority of God 
throughout the world, just as one in- 
dividual may have his part in restor- 
ing God’s authority throughout his 
own country. A National Cathedral is 
not one merely which is situated in the 
Capital: it is one that is concerned 
about the spirit of the nation. It 
reaches out beyond the city where it 
stands, beyond the borders of its own 
communion. Its aim is to make spir- 
itual force the first force in the life of 
a nation. 

The achievement of that aim would 
mean a very great change in the nation 
of America, where material force is 
generally considered the first force. 
Can such a thing come to pass? 

The other day someone said that a 
whole nation could not be changed. 
That is strange to hear in a day like 
this. Go back twenty years to Russia 
as it was, and then remember Russia 
as it is, and then say that nations can- 
not be changed! We remember post- 
war Italy and Germany, when they 
seemed to be nations without direction 
—but they are not without direction 
today: strong human hands _ have 
moved in on that chaos and confusion, 
and transformed it into a plan set by 
human wills. 

Nations sometimes change swiftly in 
the wrong way: a Spaniard told a 
friend of mine that he had no idea a 
year ago that such a thing as has come 
in his country could possibly come. 
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Nations changed? It is not appropriate 
to discuss this as an academic possibil- 
ity: events declare that it is a fact. We 
may not like the leaders who have done 
these things, or what they have done 
for their countries: but they have the 
results. Other leaders, better leaders, 
who would be more in line with the his- 
toric traditions of their countries, and 
more favorable to the maintenance of 
Christianity in those lands, might have 
taken the lead; but they did not. 

People with Christian convictions 
have been asleep. We talk about our 
Christianity, but others have the ideas 
and the policy and know what to do. 
They act. It still remains, in the long 
story of our world, for those who be- 
lieve in Christian civilization, which 
means whole human societies under 
God’s control, to produce a different 
kind of a result, to enact a different 
kind of an answer to the problems of 
men and nations. There is a Christian 
answer to the needs of a nation. Hu- 
man dictatorships will increase unless 
we can discover the dictatorship of the 
Holy Spirit. 

We need no proof that the only en- 
during foundation of a nation is the 
moral foundation of truthfulness, of 
purity in home life, of unselfishness for 
the common good, of harmony between 
private character and public profes- 
sion. A nation’s only safe leaders are 
men who are themselves led of God. A 
nation’s only wise policy is God’s will 
for it, revealed to obedient men. Its 
only genuinely patriotic citizens are 
those who accept responsibility for 
bringing it into line with God’s will 
for it. 

We should all like to see, and we 
should all benefit by, a great wave of 
new moral and spiritual conviction 
and illumination sweeping through 
this country. Some of us were talking 
last week with ex-Governor Gifford 
Pinchot, and he said he found people 
emphasizing the need for this wherever 
he went. Our President has said that 
he believes there is no problem, social, 
political or economic, which would not 
melt before the fire of a great spiritual 
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awakening. What we need most in 
America is a host of new patriots who 
will live their lives for their country’s 
resurrection. We know a patriotism 
that flourishes only in war-time. Now 
we need a peace-time patriotism, an 
all-time patriotism, which will bring to 
all our people a great, national, spir- 
itual cause, which will be the moral 
equivalent of war. 

What should be the place of the 
Chureh in a program like this? The 
true Church, as I see it, is such a force 
as can formulate and carry out a pro- 
gram like this. I asked the wisest man 
I know what he believed the Church to 
be, and he said, ‘‘ The Church is such a 
force as could have prevented the Rus- 
sian Revolution.’’ 

Is today’s Chureh throughout the 
world such a force? In some countries 
the Church has been relegated into the 
background and treated merely as an- 
other problem for the state to deal 
with. I am afraid that the Church we 
know today brings comfort and help to 
a rather small section of the people. It 
helps many people, but it changes few. 
It makes it easier for people to get 
through life a little better, without the 
inconvenience of becoming radically 
different. The present Church must 
undergo a complete transformation, 
and it must rediscover God’s destiny 
for it on earth. St. Paul once said, 
‘“*Do you not know that the saints are 
to manage the world?’’ The Church 
has at times produced spiritual awak- 
ening in individuals, communities, and 
even countries, to the immeasurable 
blessing of countless people. But to- 
day it must push right on through re- 
vival to spiritual revolution, and 
through revolution to renaissance, and 
literally re-make the world into a God- 
controlled society. 

Some of you do not like the word 
‘‘yevolution.’’ Neither do I when it 
means violence, destruction, and blood- 
shed. But we may have to choose be- 
tween a spiritual revolution voluntari- 
ly undertaken in time, and a material 
revolution involuntarily suffered be- 
cause we did not think to act till it was 
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too late. If a spiritual revolution had 
come to Russia or Spain in time, there 
would have been no oceasion for a ma- 
terial revolution. The only answer to 
the wrong kind of revolution today is 
the right kind of revolution. 

Christianity itself is the greatest of 
all revolutions: but how many of us 
live as if we were part of a spiritual 
revolution? How many of us frankly 
support the Church because we believe 
it is one way to keep things quiet, so 
that we can go on our own selfish 
ways? Christians like that are the al- 
lies of materialism and material revo- 
lution. The only answer to burning 
churches is a Church aflame. 

The mass of our people taking spir- 
itual responsibility themselves for the 
resurrection of America; our clergy 
with their minds set, not on money and 
committees and piles of stone, but on 
meeting the needs of hungry, aimless 
human souls many of them rolling 
about in limousines, and occupying the 
pews of our churches, changing them, 


and welding them into a spiritual front 


against the materialism of modern 
America—that is the answer, and the 
only answer, to the forces of subversion 
and destruction. 

What would a Chureh aflame be 
like? What would a Cathedral aflame 
be like? 

It would be a Cathedral where mir- 
acles in human lives take place: where 
people come with problems, and go 
away with answers. I saw the Cathe- 
dral in Berne, Switzerland, swarm 
with the largest congregation known 
in its history, so large that amplifiers 
had to be placed outside for the crowd 
on the square to listen also. People 
from all over Switzerland were there. 
A banker from Geneva told of the mir- 
acles in his own home since his family 
had begun to listen to God. A former 
Communist told about the answer he 
had found in a spiritual revolution by 
consent. The wife of an army officer, 
formerly a complete pagan, told of 
what had come to her since she let 
Christ control her life. The great the- 
ologian, Dr. Emil Brunner, spoke that 


night: he says that he used to lecture 
about the Holy Spirit, but now he lis- 
tens to the Holy Spirit. 

Baron Robert de Watteville, de- 
seended from an old Bernese family, 
said that for the first time he came into 
that Cathedral, not to look at his fam- 
ily’s coat-of-arms in the stained-glass 
window, but to give his own witness to 
the power of Jesus Christ in his own 
life. Something so tremendous had 
happened in the life of those people, 
and of many more, that the President 
of Switzerland wanted to know what 
their program was for the whole coun- 
try. That ought to happen in every 
Jathedral. 

A Church aflame has an answer for 
the nation. In Copenhagen the Cathe- 
dral is situated near the university, 
where modern skepticism is plentiful, 
and few students or professors go to 
church. But one night it was abso- 
lutely packed with people—skeptics, 
pagans, and all kinds. The son of a 
Norwegian Bishop, who had been an 
out-and-out Communist, told that 
night of the way a demonstration of 
spiritual power in his country had con- 
vineed him that Christ, and not Com- 
munism, was the answer for him and 
for the world. The Dean of that Ca- 
thedral came mightily under the power 
of God, and was asked to preach at the 
opening session of Parliament. What 
he said was so prophetic that the news- 
papers carried it in headlines on the 
front page. He led a great meeting of 
twenty-five thousand people a year ago 
that expressed and increased a new 
Christian public opinion. Why not 
Cathedrals like that in America? 

A Church aflame is the answer to the 
world-wide chaos of our time. We can- 
not get an orderly world out of chaotic 
people. Human lives must be set right 
before nations will alter. We must re- 
store the moral authority of God in our 
personal and family life. Our churches 
ought to be places where people find 
more than peace and a respite from 
busy lives: where they find God, and 
His orders for their lives, where they 
listen to Him, where they find fellow- 
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ship with one another in His faith and 
service. A few people like this can be 
the soul of a new nation. 

The Cathedral at Oxford was the 
scene of a tremendous gathering where 
answer to national needs was 
presented. There was present perhaps 
the most responsible banker in the 
world. A few months before he had 
said that events had gone beyond the 
control of any man or group of men. 
As he went out he said he had seen the 
answer to present events. Think of a 
Cathedral where business men, educa- 
tors, statesmen come, not to forget for 
a moment their responsibilities but to 
find light on how to carry them out— 
not to feel the hopeless separation be- 
tween practical tasks and ideal reli- 
cion, but to listen for God’s Voice speak- 
ing about their daily responsibilities in 
words as clear as a telegram. That is 
what ought to be happening in all our 
churches, and in all our Cathedrals. 

But back of such stories as I have 
told you lies spiritual resurrection in 
individuals who have paid the price of 
self-giving for spiritual power. The 
thing that built and filled the Cathe- 
drals in the past was an ‘‘age of 
faith.’’ That is what drew together 
dukes and counts, children and labor- 
ers in dragging stones to Chartres, and 
building themselves into that superhu- 
man edifice. 

A Cathedral which we build today is 
in some sense a lie. We have not the 
faith which it represents; when a 
thing, avowedly a symbol, begins to 
stand for something which isn’t there, 
it becomes a sham. Faith will build 
Cathedrals, but Cathedrals do not of 
themselves build faith. 

The first thing we need is a spiritual 
Cathedral that can vault the nation, a 
Cathedral of average men and women 
enlisted together to bring this country 
under God’s sovereignty, a national 
spiritual force commensurate with the 
needs of this time. You cannot buy 
that Cathedral with money, and into 
it must be built many who cannot give 
money, but will give their lives. 

The deepest spiritual need of our 


God’s 
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time is so many persons within our 
churehes who will give what they have 
to support churches and will not give 
themselves to build the true Church 
which is the arm of God in the world. 

What if Washington Cathedral 
should take the lead in creating a 
Church like that? What if all who 
are connected with it, in work or inter- 
est, paid the price of the spiritual 
power it would take: the price of dedi- 
cation to Christ, of finding His diree- 
tion, of team-work under His leader- 
ship? What if the glass in the win- 
dows let in the light of God to people 
as different as its own colors, if its 
walls shut out only the sin and division 
of the world, if its doors opened to all 
human need, if its arches bridged the 
differences that divide race from race, 
church from church, interest from in- 
terest, nation from nation, because God 
is there above them all to guide and 
control and use listening, waiting, 
obedient men and women? 

The building would, incidentally, be 
finished without difficulty—but more, 
much more: the Church of Jesus 
Christ would become a city filled with 
light that is set on an hill, whose 
Builder and Maker is God. 


WITNESS TO GOD IN THE 
CAPITAL OF THE NATION 


By Constance Satterlee Rhinelander 


[ believe in Washington Cathedral 
because it is a great national under- 
taking before the people of America 
today. Situated as it is on Mount 
Saint Alban, four hundred feet above 
the city, it stands with its Cross point- 
ing upward, a witness to God in the 
Capital of the Nation. Its influence is 
not only national but international. 
The true patriot is one who is not only 
loyal to his Country but to God and I 
believe if we are truly patriotic we 
must believe in and work for Washing- 
ton Cathedral. 
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FROM THE WARDEN’S STUDY 


To readers of this section of THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE it may be of interest 
and of practical help to have printed 
here a set of questions 
recently drawn up 
for guidance in ser- 
mon criticism. They 
are largely experimental though sug- 
gested by our considerable experience 
in the difficult and delicate art to which 
at the College we stand committed. 
We are using them during the present 
series of conferences, each man being 
given a copy on arrival. This particu- 
lar set of questions is in the nature of 
a first edition, subject to revision. We 
shall be glad to hear from those who 
have experimented with it in their own 
self-criticism. For in enlightened, and, 
if need be, ruthless criticism of our 
own sermons, lies the Church’s best 
hope of better preaching. 

* * * 


Standards 
of Sermon 
Criticism 


* 

Our technique of sermon criticism is 
based on the three-fold objective of 
every well-constructed sermon. If ser- 

mons are ‘‘to influ- 

The Three ‘A’s” ; 


Ia Preachiag ence human _behav- 
ior’’ they must be ad- 


justed to the invariable laws which 
govern it. In other words, the divisions 
of a sermon must be psychological 
rather than logical. It must begin by 
arresting men’s Attention. That is the 
purpose of the introduction. Attention, 
once arrested, must be developed and 
deepened into intellectual interest and 
emotional desire. That is the aim of 
what is usually called the body of the 
sermon. Affection, that is the quicken- 
ing of the affective impulses of men, is 


the best single word to summarize it. 
This leaves the way open to the con- 
clusion which is the eritical affair, de- 
termining the real value of the sermon. 
If interest and desire are quickened 
and brought to bear directly on the 
will, then human behavior will be in- 
fluenced and lives, by God’s grace, will 
be changed so as to conform more close- 
ly to His will and guidance. Attention 
reenforced and stimulated by Affection 
will drive our hearers into Activity. 
That is the philosophy of the three 
7 ae 
Here are the questions: 
I. INTRODUCTION 
Was it too long or too short? 
Did it arrest attention at once? 
If so, how? 
Was the main point sufficiently indi- 
cated ? 
II. DEVELOPMENT OF THOUGHT 
Was this logical, interesting, 
vineing ? 
Did it have unity? 
Was it easy to remember ? 
Was there too much material ? 
little ? 
Was there a definite appeal to the 
emotions ? 
Were the illustrations apt and suffi- 
cient ? 
III. ConcLusion 
Did the conclusion definitely stir the 
will? 
Was there increased momentum ? 
Was there urgency? 
Did the last sentence or final words 
sum up and enforce the whole? 
Did the sermon have the character 
of prophetic utterance; that is, 


con- 


Too 
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would the preacher have been pre- 
pared to say ‘“‘thus sayeth the 
Lord ?’’ 
IV. DeEtivery 
Posture? Gestures? 
sion ? 


Facial expres- 


HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 


Fifteen sermons were preached in 
the Chapel of the College of Preachers 
during the week of Septembr 30th to 
October 7th—sermons delivered by a 
small group of clergy coming from 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Virginia and Florida. Accord- 
ing to eriticism offered by the preach- 
ers themselves, and more particularly 
by the leader, the Reverend Ernest C. 
Earp of Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, 
and the staff—Bishop Fiske, Bishop 
Rhinelander, Chaplain Kinkead and 
Dr. Niver, the sermons showed earnest- 
ness and forcefulness and sincerity, 
but lacked certainty, definiteness of 
purpose, realism, and the wooing note. 

In addition to the sermons and their 
eriticism, lectures were delivered by 
Canon Earp on the Man, the Matter 
and the Method of Sermon Technique. 
A poet himself, the lecturer showed the 
value of refining the thoughts of a ser- 
mon until an effect of poetry was 
achieved. This he illustrated in his 
morning meditations. His thirty-year 
experience of the ministry in this 
country, Bermuda, and New Found- 
land showed in such telling phrases as : 
‘““We as preachers are Redemption- 
ists’’; ‘‘For the long run we must be 
teachers’’; ‘‘ Anything reincarnate in 
the mind of the preacher can be used 
in a sermon’’; ‘‘Get a thought with a 
barb in it’’; ‘‘We must attain to sim- 
plicity’’; ‘‘Preach in words under- 
standed of the people’’; and ‘‘The 
spirit of the preacher should be, ‘ Know- 
ing Christ, I know all my soul should 
know for this life and the next’.’’ 

During a temporary absence of the 
leader, Bishop Fiske delivered lectures 


Voice: Monotonous? Loud? 


Pleasing or displeasing ? 
Was there sufficient change of pace? 
V. Diction 
Choice of words? 
tences? Style? 


Weak? 


Structure of sen- 


ON SERMON TECHNIQUE 


and made meditations. Specifically he 
recommended for sermon technique : 

(1) Make a good beginning to gain 
attention; (2) Be realistic; (3) Don’t 
strain for effect; (4) Be interestinge— 
tell apt stories; (5) Be dogmatie, link- 
ing doctrine with experience; (6) 
Don’t be afraid of emotion; and (7) 
Be practical—a sermon must be poetic 
and homely; theological and simple. 

The Warden, returning to the Col- 
lege after a delay occasioned by a 
heavy cold, spoke on Sunday evening 
on the three major elements of Sermon 
Technique: Attention, Affection, and 
Activity. He suggested that we should 
take great texts, dig into them, present 
them without timidity or apology and 
in orderly fashion, in order to create 
some definite activity on the part of 
our congregations. 

The evenings of the conference were 
occupied by round table discussions on 
(1) The man outside the Chureh and 
how to preach to him; (2) The diffieul- 
ty of preaching and doing all the other 
things the clergy are expected to do; 
(3) the social life of the preacher and 
its effect on his sermons (4) the preach- 
er’s devotional life and the sermon; 
and (5) varieties of sermon technique. 

Speaking of books and lectures on 
sermon technique, the leader said: 
‘“‘The important thing is not what a 
man says but what he suggests.’’ He 
told of the enthusiasm of a Labrador 
priest who greeted his Bishop, when he 
eame for Confirmation, ‘‘ Bishop, this 
is the greatest parish in the world!” 

We all felt that, as to Canon Earp, 
preaching was the greatest and most 
glorious task in the world, so it must be 
for us. 





“PREACHING IN TOWN AND COUNTRY” 


The Episcopal Church has been neg- 
lectful conspicuously of its opportu- 
nity in the rural field. While it has led 
all the Churches in having the largest 
proportion of city members, its work in 
the less populated areas has suffered 
for the lack of a definite policy and 
program. Meanwhile, the frontier has 
been burned over with emotion by sects 
undisciplined in the Church’s doctri- 
nal and sacramental heritage, and thou- 
sands of people in the rural districts 
have been left without the Gospel and 
without positive moral instruction. 

Encouraging evidence that the 
Church is beginning to awaken to its 
extra-urban responsibilities was the 
step taken by the College of Preachers 
in inviting a group of the rural clergy 
to Washington during the week of Oc- 
tober 12th for a conference on ‘‘ Preach- 
ing in Town and Country.’’ Twenty- 
two country parsons availed themselves 
of this opportunity, coming from as far 
north as Vermont, from as far south as 
Florida, and from as far west as Wis- 
consin. The conference was fortunate 
in having Bishop Fiske for its leader, 
whose ministry both as a parish priest 
and as Bishop of Central New York has 
brought him into intimate aequaint- 
ance with the problems of the rural 
church. 

The most fundamental factor in the 
life of the rural parish—the rural min- 
ister—was the subject of Bishop Fiske’s 
lectures. He portrayed the minister 
first as a parson—as one whose place 
in the community at large entails 
unique possibilities of influence and 
personal leadership; then as a pastor, 
having a more intimate and a more 
definitely spiritual relation to his own 
congregation; as a preacher, articulat- 
ing the significance of the lives of his 
parishioners in the light of the Incar- 
nation; and finally as a priest, leading 
his people into God’s nearer Presence 


and administering to them God’s heal- 
ing power through the services and the 
sacraments of the Church as provided 
in the Book of Common Prayer, 


The discussions which followed the 
lectures dealt in detail with questions 
of pastoral theology bearing on the lee- 
ture material—such topies as the dis- 
cipline of the priestly life, methods 
used in preparing candidates for Con- 
firmation, the aim of preaching, loyalty 
and liberality in the planning of com- 
munity services. The cross-fertilization 
of ideas accomplished in these discus- 
sions produced abundant fruit in the 
form of suggestions for enhancing the 
pastoral usefulness of the clergy. 

In its meditations the conference was 
led by the Warden. The subject of 
worship (admirably adapted to inte- 
grate the intellectual and the devotion- 
al activities of the week) was ap- 
proached from the standpoint of its na- 
ture, its rationale, and its method. The 
goal of the meditations was an appre- 
ciation of worship as the way in which 
the Eternal is realized in the temporal. 

The afternoon and the evening ses- 
sions were devoted to the analysis of 
sermons preached in the Chapel. Here 
one of the traditions of the College— 
unfettered criticism—was followed 
with the traditional results: the deep- 
ening of genuine cordiality among the 
members and the eliciting of observa- 
tions helpful equally to the criticised 
and to the ecrities. 

Those who were privileged to attend 
the conference have much for which to 
be grateful—for a week spent within 
the serene atmosphere of Washington 
Cathedral, for the hospitality of the 
College staff, for the inspiration of wor- 
ship, fellowship, and instruction, and 
for the deeper realization of what it 
means in the Christian Ministry to be 
‘*bound together in the communion of 
the Holy Spirit.’’ 





THE PARABLES AS 


On the evening of October 21st, 
eighteen clergy invited from various 
parts of the country gathered at the 
College for a consideration of the gen- 
eral subject ‘‘ Preaching the Parables.”’ 
The Reverend Dr. Charles Feilding, 
of West New Brighton, Staten Island, 
was the leader of the course, ably 
assisted by the Reverend Stephen 
Bayne of St. Louis. During five days 
of rather intensive work, Dr. Feilding 
treated the critical and interpretive 
aspects of many of the parables in the 
Synoptic Gospels and Mr. Bayne’s 
lectures dealt with the social and 
philosophical approach to the question 
of freedom in the Kingdom of Heav- 
en, as suggested by the parables and 
other portions of the Synoptie tradi- 
tion. 

The men who attended the confer- 
ence were unanimous in their expres- 
sion of appreciation for the high de- 
gree of intellectual stimulation af- 
forded by the lectures of these two 
cifted teachers. Many (including the 
writer of this article) were attending 
the College of Preachers for the first 
time; hence the graduate school 
quality of the conference was at once 
a surprise, and a deep satisfaction. 
Moreover the spiritual help afforded 


SERMON THEMES 


by the frequent services in the Chapel, 
the meditations and the intercessions, 
was a cause for genuine appreciation. 
Bishop Rhinelander’s meditations on 
The Beatitudes were moving and mem- 
orable. 

The sermon eriticism, in whieh the 
Reverend A. A. McCallum of Wash- 
ington assisted, was lively and provo- 
eative. All shared in the benefit de- 
rived from the often searching (and 
not infrequently witty) comments on 
one another’s efforts. Mrs. Rudd 
gave several men quite definite help 
in the matter of voice technique. The 
Chaplain gave zest, verve and spon- 
taneity to our brief association. The 
Reverend Dr. Niver, as Librarian, was 
helpful in many ways, both in and 
out of books. 

The clergy attending the conference, 
either by chance or by the happily 
invisible technique of the College, 
were congenial and jovial in their 
relations with one another. After the 
week together we parted with some- 
thing of real regret. We have found 
new friends—but we have also ac- 
quired a new Alma Mater, of whom 
we shall think with gratitude and af- 
fection and wistful memory. 


H. E. V. 





fo ttt I 


LAYMEN APPRECIATE THE COLLEGE OF PREACHERS 


My dear Editor: 


the hospitality extended and all the 


tesies accorded. 


us, 


God. 


week-end we spent there. 


a a 


As secretary of the laymen’s conference on 
Work With Boys, I have been asked to express our grateful appreciation for the 
privilege of holding our conference in the College of Preachers. 

We wish to thank the College, Bishop Freeman and Bishop Rhinelander for 
members 


The success of our meeting was due in largest measure to the inspiration de- 
rived from the spiritual atmosphere of an institution which breathes the Spirit of 


[ am sure that each of us will always remember with delight the profitable 
Sincerely yours, 


El ll lL ll | | 
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Chureh of the Advent 
Birmingham, Alabama, 
The Rev. C. C. J. Carpenter, Rector 
December 2, 1936. 


Leadership Training for Church 


of the staff for the many cour- 


Rospert Y. Mariow. 
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CONFERENCE FOR RETREAT SECRETARIES 


Sixteen retreat secretaries were 
present from Monday evening until 
Saturday morning (November 9th to 
14th) for a conference and retreat 
under the leadership of the Reverend 
Henry Thomas and the Reverend 
Theodore Barth. The schedule was 
very full, allowing only two hours 
daily for exercise and recreation. The 
absence of the Warden was regretted 
deeply, for his presence and direction 
are a real part of the experience of a 
visit. to the College of Preachers. 

Looking back upon the conference, 
there are several outstanding factors 
worthy of record for those who at- 
tended, and for others to whom this 
summary may come through THE Ca- 
THEDRAL AGE. 

First,—emphasis on the opportunity 
that is at hand for all retreat secre- 
taries in gathering small groups of 
persons who are interested in the de- 
velopment of the spiritual life. Stress 
was laid upon the fact that the move- 
ment toward the use of retreats in 
the growth of spiritual life must be 
slow to be of lasting value, and a 
permanent factor in the life of the 
Chureh. 


An interesting development in the 
Diocese of Maryland furnished an ex- 
cellent illustration of what may be ex- 


pected when pioneering along this 
line of spiritual endeavor is attempt- 


PREACHING THE 


One of the most valuable and in- 
teresting conferenees at the College 
was the recent one on ‘‘ Advent Preach- 
ing,’’ led by the Reverend Dr. Royden 
K. Yerkes of Sewanee. 

Outstanding features were: Dr. 
Yerkes’ use of an ash-tray (match 
safe) for the purpose of illustrating 
the fundamental problems of theology ; 
the useless attempts on the part of 
the members of the conference to con- 
vince Dr. Yerkes that they knew 


ed. There groups as small as four or 
five in number have started having re- 
treats; and several clergy are studying 
together desirable programs and medi- 
tations for further retreats. 

The Reverend Mr. Thomas brought 
forth helpful knowledge of the extent 
to which retreat secretaries have been 
functioning in their own dioceses, and 
furnished direction toward an under- 
standing of the work of a _ retreat 
secretary and a retreat conductor. 

The Reverend Mr. Barth developed 
the thought of Prayer Life and Medi- 
tation, giving much inspiration and 
help in the teaching and developing 
of adolescent and adult prayer-life. A 
careful study of the sulpician method 
of meditation was made. 

Dioceses represented were Mary- 
land, New Jersey, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Florida, West Virginia, Northern In- 
diana, Delaware, Upper North Caro- 
lina, Western Massachusetts, Albany, 
South Carolina, Texas, North Caro- 
lina, and Virginia. 

For those attending, these days were 
full to overflowing with constructive, 
guided thought and meditation. The 
overshadowing Cathedral, a quiet hos- 
pitality that reflects culture and re- 
finement in things eternal,—all these 
nourished the underlying ideals of 
the conference and gave food for 
many a day’s journey. R. H. 


ADVENT MESSAGE 


something about theology; the ability 
of the eonference to function effee- 
tively even on Election Day; the ease 
with which the members put the elec- 
tion in the background and adopted 
other subjects for the extra-curricular 
‘‘conferences’’; the very serious way 
in which the members took their re- 
sponsibilities of criticizing the homi- 
letic efforts of their colleagues; the 
meditations and private and public 
comments of Bishop Fiske; the friend- 
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lv helpfulness of Chaplain Kinkead 
and Dr. Niver; the experience which 
grew out of the common worship of 
the group; and the efficient way in 
which the physical needs of the men 
were cared for. 

Missed by those who had been here 
before: meditations, helpful advice, 
and friendly interest of Bishop Rhine- 
lander. 

Dr. Yerkes’ thesis was that the 
Christian religion would stand or fall 
on the question of eschatology.* The 
thesis was expanded in the first lee- 
ture, and the rest of the conference 
was devoted to the theological back- 
ground of eschatology. 

The first day the conference groups 
were given the task of distinguishing 


*Eschatology—The doctrine of the last or final 
things, such as death, judgment and the events 
connected therewith.—EDIToR’s NOTE. 


1936-1937 


between knowledge and belief, and 
reason and faith; the second day, why 
we believe in God, and what God is 
like; the third day, what do we mean 
by good and evil?; and the fourth 
day, definitions of the words ‘‘death,’’ 
‘‘judgment,’’ ‘‘heaven,’’ and ‘“‘hell.’’ 
The groups were surprised to discover 
that their ability to deal with these 
questions was decidedly limited. The 
whole effect was very healthy, and we 
have all gone back to our work with 
a determination to use the library of 
the College of Preachers, and to re- 
pair any deficiencies we may have 
discovered. 

Our Chureh would be much strong- 
er if all of our clergy were required 
to spend a week at the College of 
Preachers every year. 

Pr. B.C. or. 


INCENTIVE TO PATRIOTISM AND INFLUENCE FOR CULTURE® 


By Clarence Blair Mitchell 


BELIEVE in the National Cathe- 

dral not only on spiritual grounds, 

but as an incentive to patriotism 
and an aid to culture. As Mr. Gerard 
has pointed out, Washington, whether 
we approve or not, is becoming con- 
stantly more prominent and influen- 
tial in the affairs of our country, and 
is more and more occupying the 
thoughts and attention of all our peo- 
ple. It is also gradually becoming 
one of the most beautiful Capitals in 
the world, but so far as I know, it is 
the only National Capital which lacks 
a non-commercial building of  suffi- 
cient size in which great national 
pageants can be held with beauty and 
dignity. The need for such a struc- 
ture in Washington speaks for itself, 
and should appeal to every American 
citizen, irrespective of creed or an- 
cestry. 


*Abstract of remarks at annual meeting of New 
York Committee of the National Cathedral Associa- 
tion. See page 51.—Epr1Tor’s NOTE. 


Then, too, I believe in the Cathedral 
as an influence for cultural develop- 
ment. As a people, our artistic sense, 
particularly in the line of architec- 
ture, is not highly developed. Any 
of us who have travelled through great 
sections of our country where, amid 
drab and uniform surroundings, not 
a single thing of beauty created by 
man can be found, will appreciate this 
situation. Already hundreds of thou- 
sands of citizens from all over our 
land visit the Cathedral each year and 
earry back with them a vision of 
grandeur, beauty and _ refinement 
hitherto unknown in their lives, and 
which will undoubtedly affect their 
future outlook. This indirect influ- 
ence of the Cathedral also extends to 
many who never enter its walls, but 
who in passing by are compelled to 
the thought that there stands in our 
National Capital a magnificent build- 
ing which represents non-material in- 
terests and aspirations. 





The College of Preachers Deepens 
Church Loyalty 


By the Right Reverend Charles Fiske, S.T.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., LL.D. 
Sometime Bishop of Central New York 


HE article in the autumn issue 

of THE CATHEDRAL AGE, entitled 

‘*Washington Cathedral and the 
Cause of Religion’’ is one of the most 
significant statements about the whole 
Cathedral project to come from Mount 
Saint Alban. I am particularly inter- 
ested in the section which deals with 
the College of Preachers, because it 
has been my privilege frequently to 
be one of the lecturers at the College 
in years past and more recently to 
assist Bishop Rhinelander as a mem- 
ber of the staff often in residence. 
This latter work especially has been a 
joyful experience. 

We have been hearing many reper- 
cussions from Dr. Fleming’s sugges- 
tion of a ‘‘moratorium’”’ on preaching. 
It is not my task to explain what he 
meant—he is amply able to defend his 
own position—but we know that he 
could not have intended to minimize 
the value of real preaching; he at- 
tended a significant conference at the 
College at the very time when the 
newspapers were in eager pursuit of 
him for a further exposition of his 
theme. Perhaps he was protesting 
against the kind of preaching to which 
the papers give large space—he knows; 
[ do not. Perhaps he was emphasiz- 
ing the need of more direct and per- 
sonal pastoral eontacts—he is striving 
to make this work a feature of his own 
ministry at Trinity Chureh, New York. 

Perhaps he had in mind Dean 
Inge’s declaration that preaching is 
like throwing a bucket of water over 
a lot of narrow-necked bottles—and 
we need to do more than deal with 
people in the mass. Perhaps he felt 
that fewer sermons would mean bet- 
ter sermons—lI think so, too. Perhaps 
he wanted more emphasis on worship ; 
if so, sermons are needed to make a 


reality. Perhaps he was thinking that 
the teaching element has been forgot- 
ten, to a large degree, in the multi- 
tude of hortatory appeals—I agree. 
Perhaps he was in rebellion against 
sensationalism in the pulpit—many of 
the laity will loudly voice an Amen. 
Perhaps he felt that too many were 
trying to solve world problems, with- 
out a very clear idea as to how the 
Christian faith may be applied to 
present conditions, social, industrial, 
financial, commercial, national and in- 
ternational—who does not feel this? 

At any rate the College of Preach- 
ers is making a real effort to increase 
the power of the pulpit. It seeks to 
make better preachers; to make them 
conscious of modern thought and sen- 
sitive to modern problems; to train 
them to think clearly as to the mean- 
ing of the religion they preach and to 
give them power to deliver its message 
to a distracted world. It is a world 
without clear and definite faith, with 
uncertain ethical standards, vague in 
knowledge of Christ’s life and teach- 
ing and more than hazy as to its mean- 
ing for the complex age in which we 
live. Preaching in times like this 
must be strong. A ‘‘moratorium’’ on 
weak preaching? Yes. But earnest 
prayer and effort to develop better 
preaching; so strong, genuine and 
sincere as to enlighten—and move 
men. 

Some idea of how the College is 
trying to do this becomes clear, when 
we consider its program for the year’s 
work. Here are some of the subjects 
to be dealt with in various groups for 
the present year: ‘‘The Problem of 
the City Chureh’’; ‘‘Sermon Tech- 
nique’’; ‘‘Preaching in Town and 
Country’’; ‘‘ Preaching the Parables”’; 
‘*Preaching the Kingdom’”’; ‘‘The Ap- 
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proach to God’’; ‘‘Advent Preach- 
ing’’; ‘‘Lenten Preaching’’; ‘‘ Whit- 
suntide and the Holy Spirit’’; ‘‘Re- 
treat Conductors’’; ‘‘Retreat Secre- 
taries’’; ‘‘Preaching the Psalms’’; 
‘*The Making of Sermons’’; ‘‘ Pastoral 
Preaching and Ministry’’; ‘‘ Preaching 
and Modern Thought’’; ‘‘ Biography 
in Preaching’’; ‘‘Sermon Technique’”’ 
(again); and ‘‘The Mission of the 
Episcopal Chureh.’’ 

In addition to such courses, there 
is always personal dealing with indi- 
viduals, in the effort to help them in 
their work as pastors, priests, and 
preachers. Each member of the con- 
ferences is expected to bring two ser- 
mons for criticism and discussion in 
private interviews, while at least eight 
men preach in chapel and afterward 
undergo free, frank, but kindly criti- 
cism in open discussion groups. I did 
not like this, at first; to preach with 
only a small congregation of critics 
seemed artificial. But the men have 
become accustomed to it and gain so 
much from the eriticism (while the 
critics also see their own shortcomings 
more clearly as they judge others) 
that the younger men find this part 
of the work most helpful and eagerly 
anticipate what I viewed as a draw- 
back and they have come to feel a 
privilege. I confess, by the way, that 
the reading of some three score ser- 
mons each week used to leave me ‘‘fed 
up’’ with preaching, but it has become 


I FH 


MEMORIES ASTIR AT DURHAM 


My dear Editor: 

I am most grateful for the copy of 
THE CATHEDRAL AGE which you have 
sent me. It is a beautiful publication 
and recalls many happy memories— 
from the day when I first walked 
over the site with Bishop Satterlee 
in 1897 to my delightful stay in the 
College of Preachers last year. I 
hope to have the pleasure of seeing 
you when you are next in England. 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
C, A. ALINGTON, 
Dean of Durham. 


HH 
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now a worthwhile experience for my- 
self and a valuable work for the pa- 
tients! 

Along with all this, also, is a prac- 
tical service from Mrs. Rudd, who 
trains the men in voice production. 
The work of the College (as will ap- 
pear from the subjects of the confer- 
ences) aims at the content of the ser- 
mon; then at the method of its presen- 
tation; finally at its effective delivery. 

There are some by-products (or are 
they the most valuable of planned 
accomplishments?) which may be hard- 
ly more than named. 

(1) The spirit of the place. Bishop 
Rhinelander has given an ‘‘atmos- 
phere’’ to the College of which we are 
always conscious, whether he is pres- 
ent or not. There are the daily med- 
itations in the chapel, which often 
make God very real and bring Him 
very near. There is the round of 
services; the daily offices, the daily 
celebrations of Holy Communion; the 
last devotions at compline. There is 
pastoral counsel. There is the pres- 
ence of older men who are in resi- 
dence as fellows and their help in 
‘*eontacts.’’ There is sympathetie con- 
sideration of each man’s personality, 
his idiosynerasies, his special gifts, 
his possibilities, his progress, some- 
times (but not often) his faults. 

(2) There is a wonderful feeling of 
fellowship in the College. I think 
this is due, in measure, to the warm 
friendliness of Bishop Freeman. He 
mekes the men feel at home, as do the 
Chaplain and the Librarian in the 
more intimate associations of the place. 
Men come from every part of the 
country—men of many minds and 
many varieties of Churchmanship. The 
Bishop lifts them into high econcep- 
tions of the prophetic office, makes 
them understand what the College 
hopes to do for the Church, and binds 
them together in a common fellow- 
ship of service. 

(3) Through the work of the li- 
brarian, Dr. Niver, they also come to 
see the value of a disciplined life and 
the need of serious study. Many men 
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have become ‘‘associates’’ of the-Col- 
lege. This means that they pledge 
themselves to a regular, though mod- 
est, rule of reading, study, medita- 
tion and prayer. They have the priv- 
ilege of taking books from the library 
for reading at home. In the discus- 
sion groups (the conference usually 


divides into three such groups) books 


are recommended for special reading 
on the subjects which have been con- 
sidered, as well as counsel given in 
the consideration of special aspects of 
the lectures. In these and through 
the usual social contacts (tea on the 
opening afternoon; coffee after dinner 
in the common room; table tennis in 
the recreation hours; visits to the 
Cathedral, ete.) this fellowship ex- 
pands and deepens. 

(4) And with what result? A full- 
er understanding of different schools 
of thought; a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of the methods of others and their 
varied approach to truth; a sense of 
their common aim and purpose and 
their common desire to serve. 

Think, for a moment, of what this 
means to the Church. One sees arm 
in arm an Anglo-Catholic and a Lib- 
eral, a High Churehman and a Low, 
a city man and a village pastor, all 
trusting one another because they have 
come to know each other. (Charles 
Lamb said he never could dislike a man 
whom he really knew). I say, again: 
Think what this means to the Church. 
In the years since the College of 
Preachers began its work, more than 
1800 of the clergy have attended its 
conferences—a cross section of pastors 
and preachers. One often fears that 
the unity of the Chureh may be bro- 
ken through suspicious and critical 
partisanship. One wonders about the 
‘“‘lunatie fringes.’’ Here one sees a 
solid body of loyalty. The College 
sends these 1800 men out into the 
Chureh with loyalty deepened, as mis- 
Sionaries preaching the gospel of toler- 
ance and good will. Who ean meas- 
ure their influence upon Church life? 


Is it any wonder, then, that we 


love our work at the College? Is it 
any wonder we are enthusiastic about 
its worth-whileness? Is it possible 
that any one can fail to appreciate its 
value? We thank God often for the 
vision of Bishop Satterlee, who con- 
ceived the idea of the College of 
Preachers; for Bishop Freeman, who 
developed it as actuality and planted 
the idea in one man’s heart; for Alex- 
ander Smith Cochran, whose generous 
gift of nearly a million and a half 
dollars made it possible to realize the 
idea and the plan; for Bishop Rhine- 
lander, who fills the place with light 
and life. 

The Chureh has neglected the 
preaching office in the past. Of course 
the pulpit is subordinate to the altar. 
Nevertheless, it can lead men to the 
altar. And nevertheless, also, we must 
preach. What must be done should 


be done to the utmost of our ability. 
A poor wooden chureh with a splen- 
did preacher is of more value than a 
splendid church with a wooden preach- 
er. Who ean fail to see this today? 


To preach the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ in this war-weary, depression- 
haunted, heart-hungry world is a glori- 
ous privilege. We are trying to turn 
out men better prepared for such 
preaching than we were; more effec- 
tive than we have been. 
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FROM LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 


My dear Editor: 

It is most kind of you to send me 
a copy of the autumn issue of THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE and I am looking for- 
ward to a very pleasant time when 
I settle down to read it. I shall not 
fail to let you have any comments I 
feel moved to make upon the articles 
you mention. 

I certainly hope to see you when 
you next come to England, for there 
is a lot to be seen here at present. 

With all good wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed ) F. W. DwELLy, 
Dean. 
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Resumption of building the North 
Porch of Washington Cathedral, 
which is to be a gift from the women 
of America, has been made possible 
for early spring as the result of a gen- 
erous anonymous gift of $25,000.00 
presented to Mrs. William Adams 
Brown, National Advisory Chairman 
of Women’s Committees, at a dinner 
held in her home, 1105 Park Avenue, 
New York City, on October 16th. 
With the cordial permission of the 
donor, $5,000.00 of this amount is to 
be set aside for the permanent endow- 
ment fund of the Cathedral. The re- 
mainder of $20,000.00, added to a bal- 
ance of $15,000.00 on hand, will make 
it possible to award a contract earry- 


MRS. WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 


National leader of Women’s Committees for 
Washington Cathedral. 


CATHEDRAL CHRONICLES 


Recent Progress Reports from Temples at 
Home and Abroad 
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ing the construction of the walls to 
the cornice level just below the pin- 
nacles. The gift has given new im- 
petus to the work of the Women’s 
Committees in raising funds under 
“The Union of States” plan for main- 
taining the Cathedral’s worship and 
work. 

Mrs. Brown announces the appoint- 
ment of the following Central Com- 
mittee of the National Women’s Com- 
mittee: Mrs. William H. Schofield of 
New Hampshire; Mrs. Irenee duPont 
of Delaware; Miss Mary Johnston of 
Ohio; Miss Caroline White of New 
York City; Mrs. George Wharton 
Pepper of Pennsylvania; Mrs. Anson 
Phelps Stokes and Mrs. Charles War- 
ren of Washington; Mrs. Arthur Me- 
Graw of Michigan; Mrs. Harper Sib- 
ley of New York State; and Mrs. Nor- 
man Livermore of California. 

Canon Anson Phelps Stokes gave an 
illustrated lecture on Washington Ca- 
thedral in Newburyport on November 
27th at a meeting arranged by Miss 
Ellen Todd, Massachusetts Co-Chair- 
man, with the cooperation of three 
parishes in that vicinity. 

Mrs. Allan Forbes, newly appointed 
Chairman of the Women’s Committee 
in Massachusetts, entertained at 
luncheon in honor of Mrs. Brown at 
the Somerset Club on November 23rd. 
Plans were outlined for a splendid 
meeting held at the Chilton Club on 
January 12th when the Honorable 
William R. Castle, former Undersee- 
retary of State, showed lantern slides 
in reviewing recent progress in the 
Cathedral enterprise, and the Bishop 
of Washington delivered an address 
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on “The Spiritual Significance of the 
Cathedral in the Nation’s Capital.” So 
many friends of the Massachusetts 
Committee attended the meeting that 
Mr. Castle had to show the slides 
twice. The Very Reverend Philemon 
F. Sturgis, Dean of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, presided. 

The spokesmen for the Cathedral 
were entertained at luncheon by Mrs. 
Richard Cary Curtis and at dinner by 
the Honorable Charles Francis Adams, 
former Secretary of the Navy, and 
Mrs. Adams. 

Mrs. Brown was assisted by Law- 
rence Saint, former Director of the 
Washington Cathedral Stained Glass 
Studio, and the Editor of Tue CarHe- 
DRAL AGE in presenting the Cathedral 
story before a large audience in New 
Haven, Connecticut, on December 9th. 
Miss Rachel Trowbridge, Chairman of 
the local Women’s Committee, gave a 
luncheon in honor of Mrs. Brown be- 
fore the meeting. 

As this issue of THE CATHEDRAL AGE 
goes to press, Mrs. Brown and Miss 
Elizabeth B. Canaday, Field Seere- 


tary of the National Cathedral Asso- 
ciation, have returned from Chicago 
where Mrs. William Hodgkins enter- 
tained at luncheon at the Fortnightly 
Club, and from Detroit where Mrs. 
Brown spoke at a subscription lunch- 
eon sponsored by the Michigan Wom- 
en’s Committee for Washington Ca- 
thedral, including Miss Frances Sib- 
ley, Mrs. Arthur MeGraw, Mrs. A. W. 
Sempliner, Mrs. William Hamilton, 
and Mrs. J. Vincent Dwyer. 

Appeals through the mail for the 
“Union of States” plan in the Cathe- 
dral have been made recently in New 
Haven, Cleveland through the cooper- 
ation of Mrs. William G. Mather, De- 
troit, and Boston. 

Further news of the Women’s Com- 
mittees will be presented in the 
spring issue of this magazine. 


* * 


The Dean and Chapter of Canter- 
bury Cathedral have appointed Gerald 
Hocken Knight, M.A., Mus.B., F.R. 
C.O., as organist and choirmaster to 
sueceed Dr. C. Charlton Palmer, who 
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Form of Testamentary Disposition 


forever 
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PERSONAL PROPERTY 
I give and bequeath to the 


Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 


Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, the sum 
Salley: ciaeblretsolchs batencsthdiendeleaspatncaleatiiachdaies head aah 


_.....-.. dollars. 


REAL ESTATE 


_ I give and devise to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Founda- 
tion of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, and its successors, 


bequeathing personal property or devising real estate should be signed 
by the testator and attested and subscribed in his presence by at least 
two credible witnesses. 


In a few states three witnesses are required. 


For additional information about bequests to the Cathedral Foun- 
dation please write to the Dean of Washington, Mount Saint Alban, 


Washington, D. C. 
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CANADA'S REFERENCE JOURNAL 


His Excellency, Lord Tweedsmuir, Governor General of Canada, in a recent 
letter states in part—''As Honorary Patron of The Canadian Geographical Society 
| would venture to urge most strongly the claims of the Canadian Geographical 


Journal." 


Readers of The Cathedral Age are cordially invited to become members of 
the Canadian Geographical Society. All members receive copies of the monthly 
Journal, each number of which contains authoritative reference articles, pro- 


fusely illustrated. 


Articles featured in the December issue included “The Liverpool Cathedral" 
by Professor P. J. Turner, and "The Vimy Pilgrimage" by Captain W. W. Murray. 


The demand for this number, containing upwards of 70 full-page illustrations, 
has necessitated a reprint. Copies are now available at 35 cents per copy. 


Membership dues for Canada and the British Empire, $3.00; United States 
and Mexico, $3.50; all other countries, $4.00. 


THE CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


172 WELLINGTON ST., OTTAWA, CANADA 
PLEASE MAKE CHEQUES PAYABLE AT PAR OTTAWA. 








has resigned. Mr. Knight, who is twen- 
ty-eight years old, was educated at 
Truro Cathedral School, Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, the Royal College of Mu- 
sic, and the School of English Chureh 
Music. For the last six vears he has 
been organist of St. Augustine’s, 
Queen’s Gate, and tutor at the School 
of English Musie. 


Plant an Herb Garden 
This Spring 


Select your plants from our more than 
eighty varieties. They are priced at 


25¢ apiece or $2.50 a dozen. 


Also, dried herbs for flavoring and fra- 
grance, pot-pourris and lavender. 


Write for List 


COTTAGE HERB GARDEN 
ALL HALLOWS GUILD 
Mount Saint Alban, Washington, D.C. 


A beautiful 
John the Divine, painted by the monks 
of Mount Athos at the request of the 
Eeumenical Patriarch of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church, was presented by 


icon representing St. 


Archbishop Athenagoras to Bishop 
Manning in New York Cathedral re- 
cently. The Archbishop, attended by 
many of his clergy, marched in the 
colorful procession. The consuls of 
Greece and Rumania were present. 


* + 


The Bishop of Southwark has an- 
nounced that a new Constitution has 
been drawn up by the Cathedral Com- 
missioners for Southwark Cathedral. 
Provision has been made for an <Ad- 
ministrative Chapter consisting of a 
provost and six residentiary canons, the 
rector of the parish being provost. In 
addition, there is to be a General Chap- 
ter consisting of the Administrative 
Chapter sitting with the suffragan 
bishops, the archdeacons and the hon- 
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orary canons. There is also to be a 
Cathedral Council consisting of most 
of the members of the bodies already 
mentioned, together with representa- 
tives of the Diocesan Conference, 
Chureh Couneil of St. Saviour’s Ree- 
tory Trustees and other bodies. 

An extensive plan of restoring the 
fabric of the Cathedral, which has been 
seriously affected by the weather, has 
been decided upon by the Chapter. 
Work is proceeding on the ancient 
Lady Chapel, at one time a bakehouse 
and a stable sa eer 


An anonymous donor has recently 
presented to St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
Detroit two tapestries from a compan- 
ion set to the famous Acts of the Apos- 
tles tapestries designed for Pope Leo 
X by Raphael. Other gifts from the 
same donor include a Gothie wood earv- 
ing of the scene in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, a 16th century Flemish 
piece and an alabaster plaque of the 
14th Century, depicting the Day of 
Pentecost. 








reich ————— 
Angelo Lualdi | 
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Ecclesiastical 
Decoration 


Wood — Marble 
58-84 CHARLES STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Studio 


Via Campo D’Arrigo 70 
Florence, Italy 
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BANKING AND TRUST | 
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AMERICAN SECURITY 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


15th St. and Penna. Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Member 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Monumental 
Printing, 
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WINTER, 1936-1937 
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National 
Cathedral School 


Resident and day girls 10-19. 
Thorough college preparation 
and general course. Music, 
art and dramatics. Hockey, 
riding, tennis. Catalogue. 


| Conger’s 
Laundry 


Has grown with Washington Cathe- 
dral in the last quarter century and 
has had the privilege of serving the 
National Cathedral School for most 


of that time. 


BEAUVOIR 


Elementary Day School. Boys and 
girls—Beginners through grade IV. Girls 
—Grades V-VIII. 


23rd and New York Ave., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
& 


Tue Bishop oF WASHINGTON 
President Board of Trustees 


Mase B. Turner, Principal 


Cathedral Close, Washington, D. C. Hand Ironing Specialists 
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Samuel Yellin 


ITALO FANFANI 


SCULPTOR 


METAL 
WORKER 


730 Rittenhouse St., N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 
5520 Arch Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


41 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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FIRST 
MORTGAGE 
NOTES 


Secured on residences and in- 

come-producing properties in the 

District of Columbia and adjacent 
Maryland suburbs. 
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H. L. Rust Company 


1001 Fifteenth Street 
National 8100 
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St. Albans 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


COLLEGE PREPARATION AND SUPERVISED PLAY 
IN AN ALL-DAY SCHOOL 


President of the Trustees 
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The Reverend Canon Albert H. Lucas, D.C.L. 


Headmaster 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL FROM THE NORTH 


Showing the Apse or Sanctuary, the Great Choir and North Transept, and the Mere- 
dith Howland Pyae Memorial Cloister below the buttresses of the Sanctuary. 


GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 


Builders of the Cathedral and College of Preachers 


Offices in 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Washington, D. C 


Chicago, IIlinois Philadelphia, Pa. 
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